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Commonwealth and Pact 


ISCUSSION of the North Atlantic Pact in the United States and 

western Europe has lost no time in moving beyond the practical 
problems that must arise after it has been signed on April 4th. It has 
fastened already on the wording of its fourth article, which can be read 
to imply that its signatories might consult about a threat to their security 
arising from events outside as well as inside Europe. It has ranged far 
from the Atlantic area into speculation about regional pacts in the Pacific, 
in the Indian Ocean, and in the Mediterranean. 


Now that the first bold plunge into regional security arrangements 
has been taken by America, Canada, the countries of the Brussels Pact 
and Norway, other nations are tempted to do the same. A movement 
of ideas is under way which must profoundly influence the strategic— 
even perhaps the constitutional—arrangements of the British Common- 
wealth. Regional defence and consultation are no novelty for the 
Dominions. What is new, indeed revolutionary, is the fact that one of 
them—Canada—has taken a leading part in working out a document so 
binding and so formal as the new pact. 


That Ministers, junior Ministers and senior civil servants should be 
paying flying visits from London to the Dominion capitals at the moment 
that the North Atlantic Pact was made public, and that arrangements are 
being made for a meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers at the end 
of next month—all this amounts to something more than a coincidence, 
It is obvious that the signing of the pact on April 4th will be a turning 
point in the history of the British Commonwealth. For Canada 
has been led by its common strategic interest with the United States 
to undertake, at the side of this country, peacetime commitments in 
Europe which are without precedent in the history of the Dominions. 
Much in Commonwealth policy that had hitherto been cautious, implicit 
and informal has become in Canadian policy bold, explicit and formal. 
Such a development and the world situation that has brought it about 
call for fresh consultations between Mr Attlee and his Dominion 
colleagues. 


Geography has decreed that the United Kingdom and Canada, alone 
of the Commonwealth countries, should come formally within the scope 
of the North Atlantic Pact ; but the close Anglo-American co-operation 
which it implies offers a useful though not a complete reinsurance 
against aggression for the other Dominions. It offers, too, a clear pointer 
to the way in which their own problems of defence and external policy 
can be dealt with. Such Anglo-American accord on the broad issues 
of foreign policy has long been recognised as a leading aim of Canadian 
policy, but its application to other members of the Commonwealth has 
not been so generally understood. Yet one lesson of the Japanese war 
was that the security of the Pacific dominions—and, for that matter, of 
the new dominions in Asia—depends henceforward on close Anglo- 
American co-operation. What, therefore, was once a distinctive Canadian 
attitude to the future of Anglo-American relations is becoming the 
dominant attitude of the Commonwealth as a whole. 
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Before the war the outstanding feature of the Dominions’ 
foreign policies was reluctance to assume specific obligations, 
above all in Europe. From the time of Locarno to the British 
guarantee to Poland of 1939, the commitments of this country 
were not underwritten by any of the Dominions. That was 
understandable. Their interests in Europe were indirect, their 
knowledge of European problems comparatively slight, their 
diplomatic representation confined to a few. leading capitals ; 
suspicion of Whitehall, their principal source of information, 
persisted, and the strength of isolationist sentiment in Canada 
and South Africa was formidable. The representative spokesman 
of the period of transition from this attitude was Mr Mackenzie 
King. It was he who expressed the most pronounced aversion 
10 formal commitments, and his approach even to informal con- 
sultation, however encouraging in some directions, was most dis- 
couraging in others. He looked bleakly at far-reaching 
schemes for closer co-ordination in imperial defence. Canada, he 
declared, would not go to war just because the British Empire 
was at war. The decision to do so, he always insisted, must rest 
with the Canadian Parliament, and when the time came it would 
determine Canada’s course of action in the light of national 
interests. 

This cautious, balancing approach provoked much criticism 
at home and not a little overseas. Yet, in retrospect, Mr 
Mackenzie King’s policy, if not heroic, seems wise and far 
sighted. In September, 1939. he brought a united country into 
war while the United States still remained aloof. This was a 
remarkable achievement, and it was enhanced by the steady 
widening of the area of co-operation with the United States 
which followed. It is no exaggeration to say that Mr Mackenzie 
King’s patient resolve, during long years of office, to take no step 
which would imperil unity at home or create tension abroad 
between the United States, the United Kingdom and Canada has 
made much easier the Canadian initiative which led to the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Canada’s implicit support for Western Union and its explicit 
participation in the Atlantic Pact now involve it in clearly defined 
commitments in relation to Europe. The two decisions mark a 
radical departure from the established tradition of Canadian, 
and, indeed, of Dominion policy. Three factors explain 
the change. The first is that Western Union and the Atlantic 
Pact have almost everything to recommend them from the 
Canadian point of view: with this country and the United States 
working together, the basic condition of Canada’s foreign policy 
is satisfied. The second is that political unity at home is assured 
by the purpose and character of the agreement. To create a 
bulwark against Communist expansion is something that recom- 
mends itself even to isolationist opinion in French Canada ; and 
to create a regional system of security within the framework 
of the United Nations enlists the cordial support of idealists and 
internationalists. 

The third factor is the departure of Mr Mackenzie King him- 
self. The characteristic of Canadian policy before the war—like 
all policies, including that of the prewar British Labour party, 
which are sheltered from contact with urgent realities—was a 
divorce between high moral aims and effective action. Canadian 
delegates to the League of Nations preached collective security 
and in common with other countries contracted out of its obliga- 
tions. Internal and external events have radically altered this 
attitude and Mr Mackenzie King’s successor, Mr St. Laurent, 
is supported by a team of younger men, who know from their 
own experience that a nation’s foreign policy must be based on 
a realistic assessment of its own strength and a knowledge of its 
friends and enemies. In Mr St. Laurent’s words: 

We must at all costs avoid the fatal repetition of the history 
of the prewar years, when the Nazi aggressor picked off his 
victims one by one. Such a process does not end at the Atlantic. 

It does not end either at the Pacific or at the Himalayas. How 
far are Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, India and 
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Pakistan likely to modify a reluctance, never so pronounced jn 
the Pacific as in North America, to accept specific defence com. 
mitments ? In principle Australia and New Zealand would 
almost certainly welcome a Pacific pact, but they recognize that 
the time to negotiate it may not come till the Far Eastern 
horizon is clearer. None need doubt their awareness of the 
need of co-operation for defence in the East or in the West. 
As Dr Evatt has recently observed, Australia “ cannot contract 
out of Europe ” even though its first concern must be security 
in the Pacific. 

The South African attitude is more obscure. Insistence by 
Dr Malan’s Government on “ South Africa first ” as the guiding 
principle of Nationalist policy, in relation both to the Common. 
wealth and the world, suggests at first sight detachment, even 
isolation. But the answer is not so simple as that. Communism, 
as Dr Malan recognises, is a direct threat to white South Africa, 
and his critics maintain that, by his own domestic policies, he 
has dangerously accentuated it. In any event, its existence com- 
pels Dr Malan to be on the side of the western democracies, 
Moreover, defence arrangements in colonial Africa whether 
national or international, deeply concern South Africa. The 
sentimental isolationism of the Nationalists may, therefore. have 
to be modified under the impact of forces working on the Union 
from outside. 

Much the same may well prove true of the Asian Dominions, 
The desire shown so far by India to remain apart from the two 
great power groups is sincere and understandable. Whether it is 
realistic is the question that is likely to pursue Mr Nehru with 
mounting urgency. Recently he described the attitude of the 
Communist Party to the Indian Government “ as one of open 
hostility, bordering on open revolt.” If India moves into closer 
co-operation with the West, its action will be the direct result of 
Communist pressure within its borders, and of Communist 
inspired disorders within the area vital to its security. 


In general, therefore, the Commonwealth countries may be 


divided into Canada, Australia and New Zealand on the one, 


hand—which positively welcome closer Anglo-American co- 
operation—and those on the other hand, like South Africa and 
India, which acknowledge its necessity with a greater or lesser 
degree of reluctance. The North Atlantic Pact, the symbol of 
that co-operation, owes more to Canadian statesmanship than has 
been acknowledged in most of last week’s comment. It is a 
timely indication both of Canada’s marked growth in power and 
stature and of the influence which a well-connected “ middle 
power ” can have on the course of world affairs. One condition 
of exercising such influence has been readiness to assume a pro- 
portionate share of the obligations which attach to such a role. 
For the moment Canada has in this respect overhauled and 
passed the other Dominions, 

None the less, Australian initiative in the Pacific (more than 
once taken, but little encouraged from Washington and London), 
Indian leadership in southern Asia, South Africa’s growing 
interest in the territories north of the Limpopo—all suggest that 
other members of the Commonwealth too are likely to undertake 
ever increasing regional responsibilities. The remarkable exten- 
sion of Dominion representation abroad has given them the 
machinery essential to the pursuit of active foreign policies ; and 
it has, incidentally, killed the idea that Whitehall must have 
undue influence in the shaping of those policies. The co-ordina- 
tion of regional plans and expanding responsibilities in other 
directions may well confront the Commonwealth with some 
major problems when its Prime Ministers meet next month. 
But, as the Atlantic Pact itself bears witness, they are the more 
easily resolved when it is understood that what draws the Com- 
monwealth most firmly and quickly together is a danger which 
transcends exclusively Commonwealth interests. That danger 
is as real in the Indian Ocean and the Pacific as it is in the North 
Adantic sphere—the threat of militant Communism allied to the 
imperialism of Russia in its new Soviet form. 
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The Cost of Sustenance 


RADUALLY and inexorably, the consequences of Britain’s 

chronic dollar shortage are making themselves felt. The 
search for food imports from sources other than America and 
Canada has been embodied in a number of bilateral trade agree- 
ments during the past year. With this goes a continuous pressure 
to expand the output of British agriculture. The publication 
within two days last week of the Economic Survey for 1949, 
with its high targets for agricultural production, and the 
announcement of the higher prices to be paid to the British 
farmer this year and next are dramatic reminders of the 
economic cost of Britain’s attempt to push self-subsistence to the 
limit. 

The agricultural forecasts of the Economic Survey are not 
unexpected. The policy of rapidly stimulating output, of 
crops as well as of livestock products, is part of the four-year 
expansion plan for British agriculture announced in the autumn 
of 1947. The Government’s way of achieving this higher pro- 
duction is, as in the past, to offer guaranteed prices which are 
high enough to persuade farmers to bring the least fertile land 
under cultivation and to increase their output. The Survey 
itself is silent about the cost of getting more food from home 
sources by the application of this particular policy ; but the 
increased schedule of prices now offered-to farmers emphasises 
once more that the cost is, in fact, very heavy indeed, and it 
is all too probable that it will become heavier. It is certainly 
necessary to grow as much food as possible at home ; the need 
may even be so urgent that it is better to employ means which 
are avowedly wasteful and uneconomic than to risk going 
short. But the taxpayer, who presumably must foot the whole 
bill, should realise that every extra ounce of food wrung from 
the land of Britain is in effect being purchased at a dispropor- 
tionately heavy cost. When this point is realised—as eventually 
it must be—he will begin to ask whether there may not be other 
and better ways of safeguarding the nation’s food. 

The increase in farm prices, which may involve about £35 
million in a full year, results from the higher labour costs, caused 
by the recent agricultural wages award, and from the need to 
offset the reduction of the feeding stuffs subsidy, which is being 
effected for the sensible purpose of encouraging farmers to grow 
more food for livestock on their own farms. The National 
Farmers’ Union have accepted the price award as a reasonable 
compromise, while Mr. Williams has genially offered his opinion 
that the farmers have got more than they were entitled to—a 
strange admission from a Minister of the Crown. The new 
award will not suddenly enrich the farming community ; it will 
do merely what it is intended to do—cover a genuine rise in 
costs. But the principle of debiting any and every rise in 
farming costs straight to the taxpayers’ account is in itself a 
pernicious one. It encourages a dangerous passivity to rising 
costs on the part of the farmer and it overlooks both the need 
and the opportunity to stimulate farming efficiency. The 
farmers get higher prices in order to carry on just as they 
did before. 

The gravest weakness of the Government’s readiness to offer 
higher prices to farmers at each successive price review lies in 
its future effect on the national economy. It means that the 
ptice curve of home-produced food will point inexorably 
upwards, at a time when that of imported food—despite the 
rigidities introduced by the existence of long-term contracts—is 
already flattening out and may in the not too distant future point 
downward. As this process takes place, the cost of home- 
Produced food, which already absorbs almost three-fifths of 
the £500 million subsidy bill, will become relatively more 
burdensome. The British economy will be saddled with a 


high-cost agriculture which will, by contributing to a permanent 
high level of internal costs, imperil Britain’s chances of reducing 
the costs of its manufactures and its exports. 


* 


The objection to stimulating higher production on British 
farms by means of a uniform system of price incentives rests 
upon the very wide spread of costs among different producers. 
A well-equipped farmer on good soil can hardly avoid making 
more than average profits today. The under-capitalised farmer 
on poor land may still be hard pressed to make a living. To aid 
the latter by way of a higher price means giving an unneces- 
sarily large public subsidy to the former. No system of 
guaranteed prices can overcome this basic difficulty, short of 
some method of differential payments between farmers which 
would present political and administrative difficulties But the 
Government would do better to seek its stimulus to higher 
production less in the costly mechanism of price incentives and 
more in the field of special payments for such purposes as 
improved grass management and capital improvement. 

Moreover, the Government’s agricultural programme strikes 
an unsatisfactory balance between the different commodities. 
The biggest of the new price increases is for pigs, and it takes 
effect immediately ; that seems a sensible step to remedy the 
meat shortage. For the 1950 harvest, acreage payments for 
wheat will be discontinued but the price will be raised by 5s. per 
cwt. The Government’s attempts to step up the already high 
wheat acreage have not so far been at all successful. Even if 
several hundred thousand acres of unsuitable land are sown to 
wheat this year, it may be doubted whether the return will 
justify the extremely high cost. It also seems remarkable that 
milk prices to farmers should again be appreciably raised at a 
time when milk is becoming more plentiful. Milk is easily the 
most important single commodity produced at home, and the 
reliance of so many farmers on the monthly milk cheque is no 
doubt a reason why increases in the cost of milk production are 
so promptly covered. But now that liquid milk consumption 
is 56 per cent above the prewar figure, the consumer might 
perhaps prefer that agricultural effort should be concentrated 
more in other directions—towards increasing the low production 
of beef and mutton, for instance, which receive no appreciable 
aid under the new price schedule. 

These comments suggest that the Government’s present 
agricultural policy is unsatisfactory from the viewpoint both of 
consumers’ needs and of efficient farming. The policy tends 
overmuch to encourage and support the small mixed farm, living 
by a variety of enterprises, some of which are basically un- 
economic. Higher production at a lower cost could be won if 
farmers would specialise to a greater extent, and if farm 
operations were organised, especially for grain production, in 
larger units where labour and modern machinery could be more 
efficiently utilised. Admittedly, in the social climate of the 
English countryside, such changes take time to materialise ; but 
it is equally the case that the need to grow more food in this 
country is no longer a temporary expedient but a permanent 
necessity. Therefore, it is better to lay the sound foundations 
of an enlarged farming industry slowly rather than to try to 
wring too much, too quickly, out of the existing system, irre- 
spective of the cost and of the effect on farming efficiency. No 
announcements of impressive targets of production should be 
allowed to disguise the fact that the marginal costs of getting 
more food at home by the Government’s methods have now 
become very high indeed. 

It may be asked how the planning for British agriculture, with 
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its impressive paper targets of future output and investment of 
new capital, fits into the European scheme. If European 
economic integration has any meaning, it must include some 
steps towards the integration of European agriculture. It would 
be foolish to expect that a great deal can be done very quickly 
—the task would be infinitely more difficult in agriculture than 
in industry, which itself is difficult enough. But it does seem 
probable that a much greater degree of specialisation ought to 
be practised in future than has been practised since the war. 
This is particularly true in horticulture where high prices at 
home have encouraged much unspecialised growing of vegetables 
by farmers whose first concern should have been,farming and 
not market gardening; protests against the competition of 
foreign imports show how deeply the habit of reliance on a 
protected home market has penetrated. It is also true of many 
dairy products and, in a wider sense, of the need for France to 
fulfil its promise to become an exporter of grain to its European 
ncighbours. The spectacle of French agriculture hampered 
for want of machinery, and of British tractor exports to France 
hampered for want of sterling, is in itself evidence of an obvious 
misfit which could easily be put right. 

Progress towards closer integration of European agriculture 
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will, however, never go very far if British agriculture is to be 
fostered regardless. of cost and regardless of the kind of Products 
which it can best produce. Nor will it help the European aim 
of greater self-sufficiency in bread grains, animal feeding stuff 
and livestock products if the British market is to be kept secure 
against European competition by the offer of unduly high 
prices without any corresponding test of efficiency. The days of 
maximum output at almost any cost are closing. Britain cannot 
atiord in a period of intense anxiety about the future of its export 


trade to contemplate any indefinite rise in the cost of raising g 


‘little over one-third of what Mr. Strachey would call its “ total 


calorie intake.” The targets set for 1949 and 1950, on which 
the latest price increases are to be paid, are only milestones on 
the road to much larger increases by 1952. Unless the output 
for which the Government calls can be produced by a greater 
degree of productivity in agriculture—and there is a good deal 
of encouraging evidence about greater efficiency—the British 
consumer is going to be saddled with an increase in the cost of 
his food against which he may one day rise in revolt. And of 
that day, the British farmer may once again be disillusioned te 
find that the Government is no longer prepared to underwrite 
lits rising costs, 


Lessons from Belgium 


NE of the most unfortunate features of postwar recovery 

has been the inability of trade to keep pace with the 

expansion of production. In general terms, world production is 

not far short of its prewar level. Trade on the other hand stands 

at only 75 per cent of the prewar figure. And this fact creates 

special difficulties for the Marshall Plan countries, since their 
livelihood depends upon trade. 

The case of Belgium is typical. The Belgians depend upon 
foreign trade to an even greater extent than the British. The 
Belgian national income is largely derived from the processing 
and resale of imported materials. After three phenomenally 
successful years, Belgium began, in the course of 1948, to lose 
a number of foreign markets. The demand for primary 
products—copper, zinc, pig iron and steel—was maintained, but 
the export market for processed or manufactured goods like 
cars, cycles and textiles deteriorated. It was above all this con- 
traction of exports which brought about the most discussed 
feature of the Belgian economy—the emergence and then the 
growth of unemployment. After three years of full employment, 
the figure of totally and partially unemployed rose from an 
average of about 150,000 in 1948 to close on 300,000 at the turn 
of the year. Since January, the numbers have declined again 
and the total unemployed is about 230,000, or some 9 per cent 
of the insured population. 

Such a scale of unemployment offers a challenge both politi- 
cally and economically to the Belgian regime. Politically, M. 
Spaak’s coalition of Catholics and Socialists has been able to 
overcome divergent views on free enterprise and planning, 
largely through the demonstration of successful working of free 
enterprise in Belgium. Yet growing unemployment has caused 
an undercurrent of malaise since it appeared some months ago, 
and recently it has once again led to talk of a split between the 
two parties. The immediate issue was the increased payment 
of unemployment benefit. Under the 1949 budget, the alloca- 
tion for unemployment benefit—88o million francs—was based 
on a figure of only 106,000 unemployed. In order to meet the 
much larger actual figure of unemployment with a more adequate 
benefit an increase of three milliard francs has been agreed. But 
so far agreement has not been reached on the methods of raising 
the extra funds. The Socialists have proposed a tax on company 
profits which the Catholics reject. Political events—such as the 


signing of the Atlantic Pact—make an immediate split unlikely, 
but the underlying crisis remains. 
* 

The Belgian Socialists are not concerned with unemployment 
alone. They are uneasy over the general economic liberalism 
of the Belgian regime. They complain that policy has been 
made at the Bank of Belgium with a too exclusive emphasis on 
monetary policy and techniques. They blame part of the 
present unemployment upon the very tight control over credit 
that has been exercised in the last year. Inflation has been staved 
of, it is true, and the Belgian franc is the hardest and most 
stable currency in Europe. But, the critics ask, is this policy 
right in a time of threatened recession ? Part of the unemploy- 
ment is to be found among building workers and general con- 
structional labourers. Yet cheap housing is needed and Bailey 
bridges still serve some of Belgium’s major highways. There is 
therefore need and scope for an expansion of public works. 
The counter-argument that such an expansion would again pro- 
mote inflation does not convince the Socialist critics. It could 
be financed, they maintain, out of increased taxation without 
checking the initiative arid will to produce of the Belgian entre- 
preneur. Out of a national income of about 220 milliard francs, 
583 milliard was raised in taxation in 1948, but indirect taxation 
accounted for almost twice as much as the income tax. The 
Socialists’ proposal, that additional money for unemployment 
relief should be raised by taxing profits, is only part of their 
growing belief that the distribution of the benefits of the free 
economy in Belgium is uneven and unjust. 

There are, however, some more particular economic grounds 
for misgivings about the trend of Belgian budgetary policy. 
Before the war, governments tended by their financial policies 
to increase economic instability, to accentuate the tendency 
towards depression once its symptoms appeared and to add 
fuel to boom conditions in times of expansion. The policy asso 
ciated with the name of Lord Keynes, whereby on the contrary 
governments should increase taxation and build up surpluses in 
good times, while practising credit expansion and 
financing in times of stringency, has not yet been put fully into 
operation by any community. The Belgians can, therefore, hard 
be criticised for not making the attempt. But their present 
policy is the exact antithesis of the notion of using budgetary 
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icy as an instrument of equilibrium. In the booming year 
of 1947, taxation was low and there was a budget deficit of over 
14 milliard francs. For 1949, the forecasts are an increase in 
taxation of 14 milliard over 1947, and a small budgetary surplus 
(of 290 million francs). The danger that financial policy may 
be mistimed and may accentuate the trend towards recession is 
clear. 

The emergence of unemployment in Belgium has unfor- 
tunately been regarded with some Schadenfreude in certain 
circles in Britain. The marked success of Belgium’s postwar 
policy of prosperity, abundance and free enterprise has seemed 
a reproach to the policy of austerity pursued in this country ; 
and it is likely that if Belgium’s difficulties grow worse, the 
result will be proclaimed as one more proof that the free 
economy must give way to the socialist state. It is therefore 
yital to. judge the Belgian problem without political bias and, 
in partucular, to make an unprejudiced analysis of the reasons 
why it has come about. In so far as the number of unemployed 
in Belgium could be reduced by more ambitious public works 
and better housing, the result would be all to the good, eccn- 
omically and socially. When, however, critics in this country 
go further and seek to biame the whole of Belgium’s problem 
of unemployment on free enterprise and free consumer’s choice, 
they miss the real point of the present difficulties. 


The criticism generally takes two forms. The first is that 
Belgium, by using its dollars to import inessential goods, has 
upset the whole dollar baiance of western Europe, and by its 
refusal to modily its policy is jeopardising stability after 1952. 
The second is that, because Belgium insists on payment in gold 
and hard currencies after it has accumulated a maximum balance 
of other countries’ Currencies, its action restricts trade and con- 
tributes to the deflationary pressures in western Europe. Neither 
charge is now entirely just. In the last year, Belgium’s dollar 
policy has been modified. Purchases from the United States 
have been reduced from 22,662 million francs to 14,257 
millions. Exports have been expanded from 2,711 million francs 
to 3,951 millions. The result has been a reduction in the adverse 
dollar balance of over 9 milliard francs in one year. These are 
important economies, brought about in part by specific govern- 
ment action in stricter import licensing. The Belgians can fairly 
claim that they are making a contribution to cutting down 
Europe’s dollar deficit. 

The second criticism—that Belgian trade practice unneces- 
sarily restricts intra-European trade—goes to the root both of 
the Belgian and the European problem: of the Belgian because 
the bulk of unemployment is in the export industries, of the 
European because all the Marshall countries depend more or 
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less upon their foreign trade. The Belgians can reasonably 
resent the criticism because in the first place they,.as western. 
Europe’s creditors, have made considerable concessions undet 
the “little Marshall aid” plan of intra-European payments, 
making $207.5 million available out of a total allotment to 
Belgium of only $247.9 million. 


In addition the Belgians have undertaken under the new 
Benelux agreement to make further credits available to the 
Dutch. There may be some dispute about the exact amount of 
credits which Belgium can reasonably grant and at what point 
such extensions would precipitate inflation inside Belgium ; 
but it is certainly wrong to present Belgian trading policy as 
entirely restrictive and “ gold-bound.” 

The real difficulty is that, however generous Belgian credits 
might be, the Belgians alone could not solve the problem pre- 
sented by the shrinking of Europe’s export markets. On the 
contrary, the failure of trade to expand quickly enough is now 
threatening prosperity inside Belgium itself, and the lesson 
which the present level of unemployment in Belgium carries 
for its neighbours is that the trading nations of western Europe 
acting separately cannot solve their economic problem. At 
present; the danger facing Europe is a drift back towards the 
depressed conditions of the early thirties. In those days, 
the separate action of nineteen separate little trading areas 
did not lead to a genuine recovery from the 1929 depression.” It 
was the era when bilateral trading and autarky began to take 
the precedence they still seem to enjoy in Europe today. Yet 
in the "thirties the conditions favouring multilateral trade were 
infinitely more promising than they are today. 


When, therefore, British critics of Belgian policy point to the 
way of austerity and rigid bilateral trading as the solution of 
Belgium’s difficulties, they entirely miss the point of the Belgian 
dilemma and fail to see that within a year it may be their own. 
No isolated Belgian action can recreate the export market, any 
more than can separate efforts on the part of the Italians or the 
Germans or even the British. Acting separately, they must 
reproduce a worse version of the nineteen thirties when—as now 
—rigid economic nationalism failed to provide the key to the 
expanding economy. What is needed, indeed, is a really heroic 
effort on the part of all the Nineteen—and their American col- 
leagues—to work out and provide the conditions under which 
markets can genuinely recover and trade be expanded. The 
Belgians, with their efforts to do away with tariff barriers within 
Benelux, can claim that they are making some contribution io 
original thought and action in this matter ; but Benelux, like 
Belgium itself, is not large enough to be decisive. Meanwhile 
western Europe may not have much time left to meet the 
present danger of contracting markets and to avert in the "fifties 
a repetition of the depressed conditions of twenty years ago. 
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Shaping the Yoke 


HE previous article reached the gloomy, but inescapable, 
conclusion that there is no prospect for many years to come 
of any substantial relief from the present burden of taxation in 
Great Britain. Indeed, there are at least as many reasons for 
supposing that it will rise above the present proportion of 
roughly 4o per cent of the total of all private incomes as that it 
will fall below. No opportunity should be lost of bringing home 
to the public the appalling dilemma they have created for them- 
selves in mortgaging such a fantastic proportion of their indi- 
vidual incomes to meet their collective expenditures. Concetv- 
ably, many years of propaganda might bring about such changes 
in public opinion that real economies in the state’s expenditures 
could be enforced. More probably, the most that can be hoped 
for is that it will cease to be popular to propose any addition 
to the present monstrous total. 

But it would clearly be unwise simply to sit down and wait 
for a revolution in public opinion. It is far more prudent to 
assume that taxation at the rate of 40 per cent of gross incomes 
is here to stay and to see what can be done to alleviate its 
burdens as much as may be and to defer as far as possible 
the day when its ultimate consequences become disastrous. 
Hitherto, British fiscal policy has been governed by the two 
principles of convenience in administration and of equity in 
incidence. It has not been the business of the Inland Revenue, 
and hardly of the Customs and Excise, to consider the economic 
consequences of any tax, except in so far as they were likely 
to affect the immediate yield. Their business has been to collect 
the revenue and not to trouble their heads unduly about what 
happened to the taxpayer. Administrative convenience has 
always meant convenience to the tax-gatherers themselves ; how 
lithe they are concerned with the convenience of the taxpaper 
is shown—to take a modern example-—by the system of Pay 
As You Earn income tax, which thrusts a heavy burden 
of book-keeping on the employer. Even within their own 
definitions, the Inland Revenue have never attempted to 
be “ scientific ” in their approach to the total burden of taxa- 
tion, in the sense of carefully adjusting the various imposts to 
make a coherent whole. Their method, as the late Lord Stamp 
once pointed out, is rather that of Donnybrook Fair—“ see a 
head and hit it.” 

But with taxation at its present level, and likely to stay there, 
the revenue collectors now have to be brought out of their 
isolation. The economic consequences of a tax—and by that 
is meant the consequences not merely in the first year or two 
but in the long run—are no longer something that can be waved 
aside ; they have become almost the first consideration. Even 
in the narrowest sense of protecting the revenue itself, the con- 
sequences of taxation should be much more carefully considered 
today than ever before. The British taxation system has not 
been comprehensively reviewed since the Colwyn Committee 
sat in the early ‘twenties ; another such review is now well 
overdue. There have been suggestions that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has something of the sort in mind. He should 
make it a public inquiry—a Royal Commission or a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Colwyn calibre—and not allow the 
Inland Revenue to take refuge in an internal Working Party. 

The terms of reference of any such inquiry should be to 
recommend what changes in the present system of taxation 
would best be calculated to encourage the most rapid possible 
increase in the total real national income. It goes almost with- 
out saying that the major condition must be that the total of 
the revenue is unchanged or substantially so ; that every pro- 
posal for a reduction in any tax will have to be coupled with 


a proposal for a corresponding, or roughly corresponding, in. 
crease elsewhere. The only exception to this is where there 
is good ground for believing that a reduction in the rate of g 
tax would lead, within a very few years, to an increase in the 
yield of that tax itself. 


* 


These are stiff terms of reference, and they set a pretty 
problem. It may, therefore, be as well to give a few examples 
where there is at least a prima facie case for believing that 
something could be done. There are three instances today 
where the nature of a tax seems to be limiting the growth of 
the national income. These are the Purchase Tax ; the effect 
of surtax on the larger earned incomes and on personal savings ; 
and the effect of Profits Tax and income tax on the maintenance 
of industrial capital and the “ploughing back” of profits, 

The Purchase Tax was devised in haste to meet an emergency, 
and it has well served its emergency purpose. In the year now 
just ending, it was originally estimated to bring in 282 
million, But it is quite unsuited to be a permanent tax. One 
reason is that it is virtually impossible to make changes in it 
without either conferring large windfall profits or else imposing 
large windfall losses on the retail trade. The other reason is 
that the Purchase Tax is imposed, at very stiff rates, on a 
relatively narrow range of the national income. All services 
and many goods escape it. When penal rates of taxation on 
some industries (including most of those that operate under con- 
ditions of increasing return) are combined with large subsidies 
to others (which are largely dependent on imports) the result 
must be a serious distortion of the pattern of the nation’s spend- 
ing, which is certainly not the result of any carefully thought- 
out policy and must be both unjust and damaging to the 
national economy. The only possible substitutes for the Pur- 
chase Tax would be either some form of general sales tax, 
levied on most or all forms of final consumption at the point of 
retail sale, or else a turnover tax levied on. the gross receipts 
of all business undertakings. There are examples of both forms 
of tax in other countries, which could be studied. There are 
also obvious objections to each. In principle, the sales tax is 
preferable, but if it were to yield anything like £280 million, 
either it would have to cover food or else the rate would have 
to be quite stiff. But either of these alternative taxes might 
well be better than the Purchase Tax. 

There is really very little room for doubt that the present 
rates of surtax,.as applied to earned incomes, are a serious 
disincentive. What is objectionable from this point of view is 
not so much that the combined total of income tax and surtax 
reaches 92} per cent on the very highest incomes—where there 
are, in any case, few earned incomes—as that the rise is 90 
steep lower down. It is the fact that a combined rate as high 
as §0 per cent is reached as soon as an income reaches {5,000 
that does the harm. Whether or not the present rates are right 
for unearned incomes, there would seem to be an overwhelming 
case for a much more gentle graduation on earned incomes. 
If proof is needed of this statement, it can be found in the 
frequency with which the state itself is finding it necessary 
to remunerate public servants by expense allowances rather 
than by salaries. Since the total yield of the surtax is only {9° 
million, the revenue cost of any such concession would be very 
small indeed and it might well be quickly recouped. 7 

There is, however, a wider objection to the surtax that tt 
prevents the larger incomes from fulfilling their traditional role 
as the source of private savings. The logic is correct, but tt 
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would be foolish to expect a modern egalitarian democracy ever 
to accept the argument that it is necessary to have rich men 
in order to secure a supply of savings ; it will always seem 
simpler and juster to get the savings by means of a budget 


- surplus. Nevertheless there is a strong case for saying that 


the state is now taxing the rich in the way that does most harm 
to its own interests, At present, the yield of surtax is little 


more than half that of the death duties. If a halving of surtax,- 


thfoughout its range, could be coupled with an increase of 
about a quarter in the death duties, the bargain would surely 
be to the advantage of all parties. Death duties are, of course, 
a disincentive both to effort and to saving, but they are much 
jess so, pound for pound, than taxes on income. 

There remains the largest of all the issues—the effect of 
taxation on the equipment and modernisation of industry. A 
great deal has been heard of this in recent months and it has 
not always been made clear that there are two quite distinct 
branches of the argument. The fact is that, in a period of 
rising prices, depreciation allowances which merely aim to re- 
place the original cost of equipment are insufficient to replace 
it in physical fact. This is a special problem arising out of the 
special emergency of war finance and its effects on prices ; 
and it could be put very largely right by a special non-recurring 
depreciation allowance. 

But behind this there is the long-term argument that present 
rates of taxation do not permit industry to plough back into 
additional capital as much of its profits as it would wish to, 
ot as public policy would wish it to. As has often been pointed 
out in The Economist, it is a pure accident that company re- 
serves are taxed at 45 per cent—that is, for income tax alone 
(the profits tax, for which there is no justification whatever, 
is additional). The “ standard rate” of income tax is no more 
than an arithmetical convenience. Nobody has ever stopped to 
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inquire whether it is sound policy that company reserves 
should be taxed at a higher rate than all but a tiny minority of 
individual incomes, or that the creation of capital by the 
“ploughing back” of profits should be taxed more heavily 
(as it almost certainly is) than capital creation by any other 
route. With taxation at its present level, it is high time that 
these questions were asked. Sweden and Switzerland are two 
examples of countries where the re-investment of profits is very 
leniently treated, and it is surely not a coincidence that they 
are also the two European countries where industrial efficiency, 
productivity per head and real national income per head are 
also high. 

The importance of company profits as a source of savings is 
very easily illustrated from figures in the “ Economic Survey.” 
Of the total estimated expenditure on gross capital formation 
at home in 1949 of £2,330 million, no less than £1,475 million 
is due to come from depreciation allowances and undistributed 
profits and a further £45 million from additions to company tax 
reserves. Clearly, if the supply of savings is to be maintained 
—as it must be—and particularly if it is to be maintained with- 
out a permanent budget surplus—which is a political impos- 
sibility—it is in company profits that it must be looked for. 
Any remission of taxation that added directly to the gross 
savings of industry would permit the budget surplus to be re- 
duced by an exactly equal amount. This, then, is the excep- 
tional case when a countervailing increase in some other tax 
does not need to be proposed. If, in addition, such a remis- 
sion would help to speed up the rate of increase in the national 
income, the case for it becomes overwhelming. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs, however, 
is intended only as prima facie illustration of the scope for a 
far-ranging inquiry into the whole structure of British taxation, 
Such an inquiry should be set on foot at once, 
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NOTES OF 


It is clear that the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers to be held in London in April will be mainly concerned, 
despite talk of discussions on Pacific defence and other subjects, 
with the cardinal question of Commonwealth relations—the future 
position of India. Mr Nehru, who will be attending the con- 
ference, has again made it clear in public that India is to become a 
sovereign independent republic. This poses clearly the problem 
the Prime Ministers have long been pondering—how a country 
can be at one and the same time a member of the Commonwealth 
and yet a republic? This question hovered in the wings of 
the October conference last year and heightened the significance 
of the discussions en the analogous problem of the status of Eire. 
Now it seems that the Prime Ministers are to face the main 
issue of the future form of the Commonwealth link. The 
importance of the discussions can be judged from the fact that 
in addition to the Prime Ministers present last autumn Dr Malan 
has now decided to represent South Africa in person. The all 
star cast suggests that there is a good chance at least of a satis- 
factory solution. 

The British talent for making constitutional formule to fit 
the facts is likely to be stretched to its utmost to produce a 
satisfactory form which will find rocm for a republic inside a 
group of nations most of whom are agreed that the Crown must 
remain as their chief link. One proposal whith is reported to 
have Mr Nehru’s support is that the King should become Head 
of the Commonwealth as well as King of those Dominions who 
wish to remain monarchies. This would leave room for the 
Indian republic to fit into the association without accepting any 
but the slightest tie with the Crown. Against this must be set 
the reluctance of the older Dominions, with strong British ties 

f kinship and confidence, to accept a widening of the Common- 
wealth, not on the grounds of race or colour but of the practical 
value of a partnership so loosely knit. One thing, however, which 
is essential for the Prime Ministers to keep in mind in these talks 
is that the question they fave is not primarily a legal one, but 
a political one, not a question of word splitting, but of retaining 
in its strongest form the grouping of nations which remains the 
greatest third fgrce in the present world. 


* * * 


Bases and the Pact 


Discussions in the Danish parliament this week have once 
rrore brought into prominence the unequal contributions that 
governments seem ready to make to the North Atlantic Pact. 
There seems now no doubt that Denmark will join the pact ; and 
it looks as if the Danes would be willing to lease bases in Green- 
land to their Atlantic partners as a body, in spite of the fact 
that they have for several years resisted proposals from Washington 
for a new agreement which would allow occupation of these bases 
by American forces only. By making such a concession Denmark 
would join Britain as one of the few nations that have so far 
shown willingness to make available the facilities without which 
co-ordinated defence plans would mean little. 

It may be that the distinction between granting bases to 
America and granting them to the North Atlantic Council will 
come to have great importance. Norway, for example, has bound 
itself to allow no use of its bases in peacetime to another Power ; 
this assurance was given in reply to the Soviet offer of a non- 
aggression pact. Portugal has declared that it will not allow other 
members the use of bases in peacetime—in spite of the fact that 
facilities are available in the Azores to American aircraft under 
am agreement signed last year. What the position of France, 
Belgium and Holland may be in this respect has not been revealed. 
It is possible that more than one government may feel able to 
grant to the North Atlantic members as a body concessions which 
it would be politically difficult to make to the Americans alone. 

It is most important to face the fact, already evident, that the 
North Adantic Pact may at first cover a system of equal rights 
but unequal obligations. For some time, until defence arrange- 


ments are further advanced and more visible, this may be unavoid- 

able ; for the ordinary European cannot help feeling that the 

security offered by the pact diminshes as one gets further away 

from the Atlantic, But this inequality should be reflected in the 

structure of the North Atlantic Council and its defence committee, 
both due to be formed after the pact is signed on April 4th. 
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THE WEEK 


What More Does Israel Want ? 


Dr Bunche, in his latest report to the Security Council on 
his mediation in Palestine, says that, by patrol activity and Te- 
inforcement of pre-truce forces in the Akaba area, both sides haye 
infringed truce conditions. His written statement indicts 9 
the Jews and the Arabs. It does not mention the British force 
at Akaba as a factor in the situation. But Dr Bunche has 
said to reporters that his mention of reinforcements refers t 
troop movements of all kinds, “including British.” The British 
contest this view. They hold that the truce resolution of May 2oth 
last, which forbade the introduction of fresh “ fighting personne] ” 
into Palestine or any Arab state, referred only to the “ govern. 
ments and authorities ” concerned in the fighting. The provision 
has never, for instance, been held to affect routine British 
movements in the Canal Zone, or on airfields held, by treaty, 
in Transjordan and Iraq. The Israelis, however, are protesting 
hotly at the latest Transjordanian request under the Anglo- 
Transjordan Treaty, which is that the British force now at Akaba 
shall extend its patrolling activities up to the Dead Sea. This, 
says Tel Aviv, would be an arrant piece of truce breaking; it 
is a move which “if pushed too far, might wreck peace.” 

Setting on one side the fact that the Israelis are scarcely in q 
position to talk about breaking the truce of May 29th—since they 
are, on their own admission, the biggest and best breakers of its 
provision forbidding the import of arms—who is right, Dr 
Bunche, Whitehall or Tel Aviv, on this issue, if British forces 
were to accede to the Transjordan request ? 

The motive behind Transjordan’s appeal is relevant here. The 
present danger point, from King Abdullah’s point of view, is not 
at Akaba but farther north in Arab Palestine. It is at Tulkarm, 
the place where the apex of the so-called “ Arab triangle,” which 
has hitherto been passively held by Iraqi troops, runs downward 
from the hills towards the Jewish-held plain. Now the Iraqi 
troops are talking of withdrawing, because their government is 
virtually bankrupt and can ill afford to keep them there, and 
because it wishes to avoid parleying with, and therefore tacitly 
recognising, Israel. If these troops go, the Transjordanian army 
must either replace them or else see yet another slice of what was 
to be Arab Palestine fall by default into the Jews’ eager hands, 
In a word, Transjordan wants more British help in the south in 
order to release more of its own small army for duty in the north. 
Its best remedy, of course, would be to get its Iraqi friends to 
stay on ; but relations between the two Hashimite rulers are not 
so cousinly as to render this arrangement straightforward. In 
short, Transjordan feels more confident about relying upon Britain 
than upon Iraq. 

In any normal truce or war, the British support that is now 
sought by one side could not be given without involving Britain 
in definite partisanship. But is this a normal truce ? Is it right 
that the Jews should exploit Arab weaknesses in order to secure 
yet another slice of Arab territory ? Since the United Nations 
is unable to stop them from flouting its ruling on this score, is 
it for Dr Bunche to upbraid a third party for insisting that there 
shall be no more nibbling at frontiers ? 


* * x 
The Milky Way 


This week’s announcement that sales of liquid milk are to 
be unrestricted for three months from next Sunday, while 
obviously welcome to the consumer of milk, is yet a sign of the 
increasing difficulty of finding outlets for surplus milk. Last year, 
when sales were unrestricied for three weeks the average consump- 
tion per head was 3} pints in the south of England and 3 pints 
in the north. This may be taken as the limit of the average 
demand from the domestic consumer at present prices. To enable 
this consumption to be maintained in the winter months, and milk 
to be unrationed al! the year round, means that the total supply 
of milk in a year must greatly exceed the total liquid consumption. 

Since Nature has ordained that in spite of a considerable 
increase in eutumn calving, milk should be scarce in winter 
abundant in summer, the classic solution would be to increase 
the consumer’s price for milk in winter, offset perhaps by 3 
correspondingly lower price in summer. This way round Natwres 
refusal to conform to the planners’ demands has been adopt 
by the Ministry of Fuel to check the demand for electricity ™ 
winter and by the Ministry of Food itself to stimulate the con- 
sumption of eggs in the season of abundance. But it would 
contrary to the Ministry’s nutrition policy to attempt to 
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the demand for milk in winter by raising the price—even though 
it could be arranged that the increased price did not affect the 
main priority classes—and therefore another solution must be 
nd. 
or he next most obvious One is to increase the manufacture of milk, 
jn particular the manufacture of cheese. Cheese manufacturers 
will be given as much milk as they can teke, but the main trouble 
js the shortage of labour, which also restricts a larger supply of 
farm cheese. Cheesemakers are being trained in agricultural 
schools, but they are often tempted into more attractive official 
jobs. Further, in a time of full employment labour is unwilling 


to be employed only for the three months when milk is abundant. 


Other manufacturing outlets are milk powder for baby foods, 
butter and skim milk products for calf-rearing, and condensing. 
But the amount that these outlets can absorb is limited by the 
inability to even out supplies of milk throughout the year. A 
significant omission from the list of outlets for surplus milk is 
cream. Here the Ministry is afraid that if the sale of cream were 
resumed, supplies of milk would be diverted from more nutritional. 
purposes. 











UTILISATION OF MILK—ENGLAND AND WALES 
(Millions of Gallons) 
195s 1947 | - 1948 | 1949t 
se ; iiipseniechtea tia a Sh Si Shida bd Lota 
Tota! Sales off Farms :— j 
Butter and skim milk products....,... } of 4 20 » 
Factory « ROONS 0109505 sc Re Kb < kes 27 47 55 
ent CRCCED. . od di nc devvbésvetcceate 24 2 2 
Milk powder . ccceiesd » esp enone eas vee ne i4 % 41 40 
Sales tor Manufacture :— 
Geationsed milk . i pus eaecs 6 00's dd ioe 71 15 24 | 40 
SE on 00-20 aba Wa elena inne ndedl tee 63* 1 2 j 2 
i-—— |} -—____| -_—_ 
Fotal manufacturing. ..eccsssseccvcccee: j 520 | 95 M2 | 170 
Total liquid sales .....seeecccesercoeece | mt | 2135 | 1,237 | 1,330 
Total liquid and manufacturing ......... | 1,077 1,230 | 1,379 | 1,500 
! 
* Of which 57 million gallons went to the manufacture of cream which has been prohibited 
since 1940. t Forecast. 


The accompanying table shows the various outlets for milk. 
One thing seems certain: if milk is not to go down the drain in 
the period of abundance, the consumer may have to choose 
between a higher winter price—to check demand and therefore 
stabilise production at about its present level—and the end of full 
serial to make labour forthcoming for the manufacture of 
cheese. 


x * * 


From Shortage to Surplus 


The Ministry of Food is also having difficulties with eggs, 
another commodity of which production is notoriously seasonal. 
Here the problem of ensuring adequate supplies throughout the 
year is not so difficult, because in the winter months supplies 
can be imported from the southern Dominions. Yet one 
Australian farmer maintains that an extra 6d. a dozen to the 
contract price would give Britain many more thousand cases of 
eggs than it got this last winter. 

_ What seems quite absurd is the present distribution of eggs 
imported from Europe.. These supplies appear to be marketed in 
quantity in precisely those regions where home-produced eggs are 
also in abundance, while in other areas, notably London, eggs 
are not much more plentiful than they were a month ago. This 
is also true of imported vegetables, which are dumped in the 
regions nearest the continent that happen to be the big home 


‘producers, instead of in the north of England and Scotland, 


where green vegetables are always relatively scarce. The Ministry 
of Food is not responsible for the retail distribution of food, but 
it can surely safeguard against such anomalies as these by diverting 
imported supplies to the right areas. It has yet to show that its 
machinery is sufficiently flexible to meet its new task of distri- 
buting surpluses in order to avoid waste. 


* x * 


The Hiker’s Charter : e 


_ The idea of treating the finest stretches of open countryside 
in Britain as National Parks, over which a special and stringen 
public control would be exercised, has been a cherished aim 

Open-air enthusiasts for a long time. The general aims of Mr 
Silkin’s National Parks and Access to the Countryside Bill will 
be applauded ; but controversy is bound to arise ovér the best 
Method of achieving them. The public have learnt to their dismay 
m recent years thar some Government departments and local 
authorities can be as vandalistic as any private developer, and that 
the elaborate official machinery for co-ordinating the use of land 
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too often creaks to a decision which gives undue weight to tem- 
porary expediency. What authority, therefore, cam best control 
and manage the National Parks so as to make sure that they become 
unspoilt places of recreation and enjoyment ? The obvious solu- 
tion, and the one favoured by Mr Silkin, is to vest responsibility 
with the local planning authorities ; the objection to this course is 
that some park areas concern several authorities—both the Lake 
District und Snowdonia, for instance, lie within three counties— 
and that some county councils may be as keen on fostering local 
economic interest as on preserving the national heritage. The 
alternative solution is to put effective power in the hands of a 
central commission, which would devote itself exclusively to the 
preservation and improvement of the various parks in the national 
interest. 

The complicated Bill now introduced represents a Compromise. 
It sets up a National Parks Commission, as recommended by the 
Hobhouse Committee, which will designate the areas to become 
parks and also other areas “ of outstanding natural beauzy ” over 
which a similar controi will be exercised. A study of the map 
of England and Wales (Scotland is left for subsequent treatment), 
and of previous reports on the subject, shows that a very large 
part of the country might be treated in one of these two ways. 
The actual management of the parks and other scenic areas will 
be carried out by committees of the local planning authorities, 
but the Commission will appoint a minority of their members 
and will advise on their activities, Government departments will 
have the same freedom as now to acquire land for service training, 
public utilities, or other purposes. The imperfections of this 
machinery are obvious, and the original conception of a National 
Park—like the Commission’s powers—has been somewhat watered 
down. Nevertheless if the sponsors of National Parks want them 
wholly and exclusively given over for the appreciation of natural 
beauty, then the areas reserved for such treatment would probably 
be less extensive than the Bill seems to contemplate. As it is, the 
new machinery will probably secure a greater—though still very 
far from perfect—regard for beauty over much of the countryside. 


* * a 


Crossed Wires in China 


General Ho Ying-chin, the new Prime Minister in Nanking, 
has now formed his cabinet with Dr Fu Ping-chang, Chinese 
Ambassador in Moscow since 1943, as Foreign Minister. This 
appointment indicates a tendency to switch Chinese foreign policy 
on to pro-Russian lines even before the negotiation of peace with 
the Communists or their entry into a Coalition government. It 
is generally interpreted ..s a move to appease the Communists by 
yielding in advance to one of their principal demands, and it is 
said to have been strongly opposed by some of the more con- 
servative Kuomintang leaders. But such a gesture to Moscow by 
the Nanking Government, independently of the Communists, also 
involves possibilities of competing for Russian favour. The 
prospect of succcss in such a course may not be quite as remote 
as it appears at first sight. 

_ Normally Moscow insists on supreme power for the Com- 
munists in any “friendly ” state, and it may be that this will 
be required in China, too ; in that case, any encouragement given 
to the Nanking leaders to expect Russian goodwill would be a 
mere ruse designed for their undoing. On the other hand, the 
situation in China has exceptional features. Half China remains 
outside Communist military control, and the Russians, after many 
disappointments in Chinese affairs, may well be sceptical of the 
Chinese Communists’ ability to unify the whole country by force. 
f they have such doubts, it would be prudent to take any oppor- 
tunity for direct understandings with non-Communist leaders so 
as to draw them away from the American camp. Further, it is 
far from certain that Moscow whole-heartedly approves of Mao 
Tse-tung and the Chinese comrades. There has been a noticeable 
lack of enthusiasm for their exploits in Soviet publicity and, though 
there have been no open accusations, there have been persistent 
rumours of dissensions in the Chinese Communist leadership. It 
is reasonable to assume that the Tito affair has made the Kremlin 
very suspicious of Communists in other countries who get power 
on their own, 

The Americans, who have ia effect pushed Chiang Kai-shek and 
his friends overboard to sink or swim as best t cann 
now complain if some of them try to climb out o inde sea a 
troubles on to the Russian raft ; it may not be a very hospitable, 
refuge, but a drowning man cannot afford to be too particular,’ 


* * * 


Chaos in Burma 


In Burma Government forces, rebellious Karens, Communists 
and White Band People’s Volunteers have been hard ar it during} 
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the last fortnight, and a great part of central Burma has been 
lost by the Government. The temporary alliance of the Karens 
with the Communists has been effective in destroying the Govern- 
ment’s authority over a wide area where it sull survived, and 
there is again a threat to Rangoon itself. But the Karen-Com- 
munist partnership could hardly survive victory, for the Karen 
leaders are hostile to Communism and the combination has been 
one of pure expediency. A re-grouping of the factions is always 
possible, especially as the White Band People’s Volunteers are 
negotiating for a reconciliation with the Government. It is not 
clear what are now the aims of the Karens; they are already 
operating far beyond the boundaries of what they claim as their 
national territory, and it may be that some of them fancy them- 
selves as the dominant element in a Burma Union, playing off 
all the non-Burmese peoples against the Burmese. There could 
scarcely be any stability in such a regime, but the Burmese by their 
factiousness and lack of cohesion have provided an opportunity 
for such a development. 

The fighting at Lashio between Government troops and People’s 
Volunteers brings Burma’s north-eastern frontier into the picture. 
Up to now the Chinese province of Yunnan has been unaffected 
by the progress of Communist arms in China ; but if a Communist- 
controlled central Government is eventually set up in China and 
Yunnan submits to it, Chinese support for the Burmese Com- 
munists would become a practical possibility, and there is the 
added complication of extensive latent Chinese territorial claims 
on northern Burma. With the prospect of such intervention if 
Burma remains in its present condition, it is a matter of urgency 
for the countries interested in the region of the Bay of Bengal, 
and in the first place for India, to promote a settlement in Burma, 
which can become a danger point of world-wide significance. 


7 * * 
Smoke Rings from Havana 


That hardy annual among international disputes—Latin- 
American claims to British, French and Dutch dependencies in 
the western hemisphere—has appeared in a new form. An 
American Commission on Dependent Territories is now sitting 
in Havana to study and prepare a report on the subject, and to 
“seek peaceful means for the abolition of colonialism as well as 
the occupation of American territories by extra-continental coun- 
tries.” The commission is the result of a resolution passed a 
year ago at Bogota by the Inter-American Conference, which 
stated that the conference was to meet at Havana as soon as 
fourteen American Governments had appointed representatives. 
The United States, which abstained from voting on the Bogota 
resolution, has refused to appoint a representative. By doing so 


From The Economist of 1849 


March 24, 1849 


The new President of the United States was inaugurated 
on the Sth instant. . . . General Taylor’s inauguration was 
attended by a great number of persons, and his speech will 
give great satisfacticn. 

No part of his short and manly address is more satisfactory 
than his reiterated declaration that he will not serve class 
purposes, but study the general interest. .. . 

The President’s reference to his foreign policy was equally 
satisfactory :—‘‘ As American freemen,” he said, “we cannot 
but sympathise with all efforts to extend the blessings of civil 
and political liberty ; but, at the same time, we are warned 
by the admonition of history, and the voice of our beloved 
Washington, to abstain from entangling alliances with foreign 
nations. In all disputes with conflicting governments it is 
our interest, not less than our duty, to remain strictly neutral ; 
while the geographical position, the genius of the institutions 
of our people, advancing civilisation, and, above all, the dic- 
tates of religion, direct us to the cultivation of peaceful and 
friendly relations with all other powers. It is to be hoped 
that no international question . . can now arise, that 
may not be settled by negotiation ; and it eminently becomes 
a government like our own, founded on the morality and 
intelligence of its citizens, and upheld by their affections, to 
exhaust every resort of honourable diplomacy before appealing - 
to arms. .. . 


Should General Taylor act up to his words, he will leave 
nothing undone that he should do, and the great republic, 
ruled by him in peace and wisdom, end blessed by a con- 
tinuance of that wonderful prosperity it has hitherto enjoyed, 
may wel] be the envy of all the now tempest-tossed 
monarchies of Europe. 
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it has knocked much of the stuffing cut of the commission before 
it even started. 

The moving spirits behind the project are the Governments of 
Guatemala, Argentina and Chile, all of whom persistently 
claim to various British dependencies in the western hemisphere— 
Guatemala to British Honduras, Argentina to the Falkland 
Islands, and both Argentina and Chile to some of the Falkland 
Islands dependencies. The validity of these claims has been 
discussed ad nauseam in diplomatic exchanges, and now a dead. 
lock has arisen because all three claimants refuse to accept the 


_ British proposal that they should ask the opinion of the Inter. 


national Court of Justice. Their refusal is no doubt due to their 
understanding that the British position is legally unshakeable. 
The British, on the other hand, who might waive purely legal 
claims, are stiffened in their resolution by the attitude of their 
West Indian subjects. These, having no desire to be launched 
willy-nilly gn the choppy seas of South American politics, haye 
protested strongly against the decision to set up the commission, 


. The commission seems to be wasting energies which could be 


much more usefully employed in developing the machinery of 
Pan-American co-operation. 


* * * 


Specialists’ Salaries 

At first sight, the proposed salaries for specialists and con- 
sultants in the National Health Service, based on the Spens Com- 
mittee’s recommendations of last summer, will make other 
professions envious and general practitioners bitter. The scale 
will begin at £1,700 for a specialist appointed at the age of 32 
and rise to a maximum of £2,750 at the age of 40. A certain 
proportion of specialists will also be eligible for special awards, 
which will bring the salaries of 4 per cent of them up to £5,250, 
if working whole-time, of a further Io per cent up to £4,250, and 
of a further 20 per cent to £3,250. Salaries for those who are 
training to become specialists will begin at £670 and rise to £1,300, 
Other proposed salaries are £350 to £450 for junior house officers, 
£700 to £1,000 a year for junior hospital medical officers, and 
£1,300 to £1,750 for senior hospital medical officers. 

These scales seem weighted very much in favowr_of the specialist 
as against the general practitioner, whose income only compares 
with the specialist’s if he has 4,000 patients on his list—generally 
regarded as too many. Conditions of service also favour the 
specialist ; for instance, he can have six weeks’ paid holiday a 
year whereas the general practitioner has to provide a locum at 
his own expense when he goes on holiday. The proposed terms 
will undoubtedly intensify the present tendency to specialisation, 
particularly since the starting salary for a would-be specialist 
one year after registration is to be over £200 a year 
more than that for a junior house officer. General practi- 
tioners’ incomes may, it is true, be levelled up if the 
British Medical Association’s claim for a big increase in the 
betterment factor—the phrase used to describe the conversion of 
the Spens recommendations, made in terms of the value of money 
in 1939, :nto postwar values—is granted. But it will be cifficult 
for the Ministry of Health to concede an increase in the better- 
ment factor for general practitioners and refuse it for specialists ; 
consequently it is difficult to see how the right balance between the 
two scales can be struck. 

On the other hand, only few doctors will be able to obtain 
specialist status at the age of 32 ; sometimes ten years’ experience 
is required before specialist examinations can be taken. More- 
over, by no means all those who obtain specialist qualifications 
and do specialist work will be given specialist status. ‘The number 
of such appointments will depend on a hospital’s establishment 
as laid down by a regional board with an eye on its budget, 
and many actual specialists may still be ranked either as trainees 
or senior hospital medical officers. If general practitioners feel 
bitter, they may be consoled by the knowledge that many would- 
be specialists feel quite bewildered by the proposed scales—they 
do not know if next July they will be earning £1,700 a yeat 
or £700. 

* . * 


Liberals on Co-Partnership 
The present relationship of property to economic power, long 


condemned by Socialists and nowhere accepted as wholly satis- 
factory, can, without a surrender to collectivism, be transform 
Such is the faith underlying the Liberal Party’s “ co-owne 


policy. Its latest pamphlet* on the subject recalls and ex 


*“ People in Industry ”: A Re ort on the. Liberal Co-Ownership 
Sas Liberal Publication Dept., 8, Gayfere Street, $.W.1. 
pp., Is. 
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the proposals outlined at Blackpool last year and at Hastings this 
week. It involves the imposition of a legal obligation on all indus- 
trial concerns above a certain size to institute a profit-sharing 
scheme, conforming to specified principles which include the 
maintenance of trade union wages, the sharing of profits (after 
provision for “ reserves and other proper purposes,” for preference 
share dividends, and for a “ gilt-edged ” return on ordinary shares) 
between those engaged in the concern and the ordinary share- 
holders. It also deals with “positive encouragement” to 
employee-shareholding, and the establishment of consultative 
machinery with elective workers’ representation on the Board of 
Directors. 

These proposals make a valiant attack on the recognised diffi- 
culties of profit sharing. They rule out the bogus plan which 
gives the workers dubious scrip and a figurehead on the Board in 
exchange for market wage-rates and a live union ; and they leave 
scope for different arrangements in firms differing in capital 
structure or in the riskiness of their business. But they do not 
escape the basic economic dilemma. Whatever “play” there may 
be in the economic determination of wages, in the long run the 
worker’s reward, however calculated, depends on what he is 
worth. If his share of total returns (assuming his basic wage to 
be already fixed at not less than his value to the industry) is to 
encroach on that of risk capital, then risk capital will be pro tanto 
deterred ; and unempleyment will follow as surely as from any 
other overpricing of labour. If this assumption be dropped, then 
in effect he is being forced to bear industrial risks which, if he 
wanted to bear them at all, he might well prefer to spread by 
wide rather than concentrated investment. It is arguable that the 
gain in intangibles—the sense of responsibility and solidarity, the 
new reality infused into joint consultation, the release of energies 
hitherto only grudgingly used—would, when translated into 
increased production, more than make up for any initial loss to 
risk capital. The argument is respectable, and can be supported 
from the experience of pioneer firms. But its weight, as applied 
to industry in general, is a matter of faith. It is admittedly the 
spirit of co-ownership which is valuable rather than the form ; 
and whether the form, compulsorily imposed, can elicit the spirit, 
is a question to which no confident affirmative can be returned. 


“925 
A Scottish Attempt 


Although the nature of state enterprise in Britain rules out 
the possibility of co-partnership in this sense, it is evident that 
the National Coal Board is taking its responsibilities for joint 
consultation seriously. In an eight days’ school held last week 
at St. Andrews, forty Scottish miners met with foremen, managers 
and officials to try to assess the relation between the parochial 
and the national problems of coal production and planning. 
Undoubtedly many miners came to the conference possessed of 
the boss-versus-men complex, embittered by the probable closure 
of the Lanarkshire pits. Equally, many offictals needed a reminder 
of what the closing of pits or major changes in policy mean in 
human terms, especially in the tightly knit communities of the 
Scottish coalfields. The final synthesis produced a number of 
responsible suggestions and plans for explaining the problems of 
— ae to the miners, and the problems of the miners to the 

rd. 

Although one may doubt the lasting effect of these good 
resolutions, there is no doubt that efforts of this kind, even on a 
small scale, do help to reduce the tensions, political and indus- 
trial, between “them ” and “us.” Whatever complicated adminis- 
trative arrangements may be made for joint consultation, it must 
eventually resolve itself into the offering and receiving of confi- 
dence and explanation. The necessity for two good men to meet 
face to face is a principle of sound business which iz need take no 
training in management or industrial relations to recognise. 


* * * 


First Round in the French Cantons 


The first round of voting in the French cantonal elections 
has brought final results in 723 of the 1,508 cantons in which 
elections are being held this year. The Governmental parties of 
the Centre have secured 320 seats, the Right 216, General de 
Gaulle’s Rally of the French People 170 and the Communists 17. 
These results are not, however, a decisive test of the country’s 
mood. Not only must the second round take place on Sunday, 
but the electoral methods told heavily against the Communists, 
the elections have been held in only a proportion of the country’s 
cantons, and one-third of the French electorate did not vote at all. 

Yet in spite of these limitations, the voting showed some 
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Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital importance 
to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem it is highly 


Probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


DON MURRAY makes his living from the tall gum trees 
of Western Australia. His mills send to the world mag- 
nificent hardwoods. But, like softer woods, even these 
splendid timbers suffer from sap stain and other diseases 
caused by minute fungi 


So, following modern practice, Murray treats these 
timbers with a Monsanto preservative, 
which doubles their usefulness, their life, 
and their value 


Monsanto products, available the world 
over, increase Britain’s own exports, 
increase the value of Empire trade, 
and help to provide you with goods 
you need. Just one more example 
of the way Monsanto is ‘ serving 
industry, which serves mankind’ 
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encouraging results. The chief opponents of the present moderate 
regime have, for the time being at least, passed the peak of their 
voting strengh. In 1946, the Communists secured 29 per cent 
of the votes. Their proportion of the present vote has fallen 
to 23.5 per cent. The Gaullist Rally secured 35 per cent of the 
votes cast in the municipal elections of 1947. Today the Rally’s 
share has fallen to 25.3 per cent. The parties which support the 
Government—the Socialists, the Radicals, the MRP and certain 
smaller groups—can claim §1 per cent of the votes, not perhaps 
a formidable majority but at least much better than the minority 
position many believed them to occupy in the course of 1948. 

The truth is that the Government is reaping some benefit from 
the improved economic situation of recent months, and even more 
advantage from the firmness and coolness with which in October 
and November it dealt with the Communist-inspired strike move- 
ment. Before M. Moch showed that a constitutional government 
could defend itself with both effectiveness and moderation, many 
men voted Communist as a reinsurance and many more voted 
Gaullist on the grounds that a strong man was needed to restore 
order. Since November, therefore, there has been a new readiness 
to give the Government the benefit of the doubt—a mood of 
cautious support illustrated by the voting—and by that most 
sensitive index of French political feeling, the Paris Bourse. 
When the results appeared the price of the black market dollar 
fell by 13 francs and the 20 franc gold piece by 125. 


7. * * 


Tito not for Sale 


It has taken the House of Commons some time to grasp 
the significance of what has been happening between Jugoslavia 
and its Cominform neighbours, and its possible effects on the 
security of Greece. In Wednesday’s debate on Germany and 
eastern Europe, Mr Harold Macmillan made it clear what would 
be the effect on the British position in the eastern Mediterranean 
if Tito’s present defiance were broken and if Dimitrov’s inten- 
tions in Macedonia were realised. The alarm he expressed drew 
from Mr McNeil an assurance that every nuance in the Jugoslav 
situation was being watched ; and when a voice from the Govern- 
ment benches broke in with the remark that “Tito is not for 
sale,” Mr McNeil used it to point out how diplomatic or economic 
action by the west might do more harm than good to Tito. 

Certainly there has been nothing in the Austrian treafy negotia- 
tions or in the published statements of Jugoslav leaders to en- 
courage the hope that Tito might change camps; but there is 
evidence that Jugoslavia has lost interest in assisting the Com- 
mun’st guerillas in Greece, who have suffered serious setbacks 
recently. Whatever Tito might want to do in order to strengthen 
his economic and political position, his freedom of action is limited 
by the fact that much of the support he receives in the country 
is due to his record as a nationalist leader. Crude bargaining 
with the west would reduce that asset, and might turn the Com- 
munists of his entourage against him, 

An interview given in Belgrade recently to a special corre- 
spondent of Le Monde—by Jugoslav statesmen who prefer to 
remain anonymous—shows just how difficult their position is. 
They say that Jugoslavia expects no attack and is making no 
military preparations to meet one; that it cannot become a 
“bridge between east and west,” because it remains “an integral 
part of the Socialist bloc ” ; that economic relations with the west 
have not had, and will not have, any ulterior political motives ; 
that Jugoslavia’s quarrel with the other peoples’ democracies is 
a “purely internal affair among Socialists,” which will be settled 
by them. 

The fact remains that if the Comecon, the new east European 
council of mutual economic assistance, brings maximum pressure 
to bear on Jugoslavia, Tito will have to depend on the west if 
he is to save the five-year plan. The latest moves in the Comecon 
blockade include non-delivery to Hungary and Czechoslovakia of 
key equipment for heavy industry and sharp increases in the 
prices of goods offered. Any British or American attempts to 
see Tito through these economic difficulties must be based on 
careful calculation of his power of resistance to the political forces 
marshalled against him ; and to make that calculation accurately 
is far from easy. : 
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Peasants and the Party 


Since the Cominform, in its denunciation of Tito last 
drew the attention of the Communist parties to the « Class 
struggle in the villages,” the agricultural policy of the east 
European regimes has been changing. It has passed from the 
NEP stage, through which the Russians passed in the ’twenz 
and made considerable progress towards collectivisation, Bul. 
garia has gone furthest. Its new five-year plan lays down that 
in 1953 60 per cent of agricultural output shall be produced by 
collective farms. Now, in the last two weeks, the central com. 
mittees- of the Workers’ (Communist) parties of both Hu 
and Rumania have committed themselves, in cautious but resolute 
terms, to work for collectivisation. 

The statements of both parties stress the need to combat the 
exploitation by the kulaks of the poor peasants. The “ correct” 
tactics are those proclaimed 20 years ago in the Soviet Union 
by Stalin—“ Rely on the poor peasant, come to terms with the 
medium peasant, and never cease to fight the kulak.” Jp 
Rumania 57 per cent of the peasants are officially considered 
poor peasants and 34 per cent medium peasants. At present the 
Rumanian party proposes only to “limit” the kulaks, not yet 
to “liquidate them as a class.” This aim is being pursued by 
a “ class taxation policy ” and a “ class policy in cereal collection,” 
The Hungarian Communist leader Rakosi, on the other hand, 
mentioned two distinct errors which have occurred in the practical 
application of Government policy: one ig*to have been too con- 
ciliatory towards the medium peasantry, with the result that the 
interests of the poor peasantry, the most reliable element in the 
countryside, are neglected. The other is to have carried the 
defence of the poor peasants to the point of lumping together 
all medium peasants and kulaks. This, of course, strengthens 
the kulaks. Both errors must be avoided. 

Both parties insist that collectivisation is essential if agriculture 
is to be modernised. It alone can “remove the contradiction 
that in the towns Socialism develops, while in the countryside 
small individual holdings predominate ; this, according to Lenin, 
spontaneously generates capitalism and a bourgeois mentality 
every day.” But mass collectivisation without “ technical 
foundations” would be a mistake. These include, in the 
case of Rumania, the provision of 30,000 tractors, which it is 
hoped will be made easier by the recently formed Soviet- 
Rumanian joint company “ Sovromtractor.” It would also be 
a mistake to go too far before “thorough propaganda work among 
the mass of working peasants has persuaded them voluntarily to 
organise collectives.” Rakosi also emphasised the need for care 
and patience in Hungary: “He who exerts pressure or com- 
pulsion is playing into the hands of the kulak.” 

These statements show that east European leaders are well 
aware of the problems and the dangers in the countryside ; but 
no conclusions can be drawn from them. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Soviet collectivisation of 1929-33, in which all 
the mistakes now condemned in Hungary and Rumania occurred 
on a vast scale and led to mass slaughter of livestock and wide- 
spread starvation of peasants, is always officially described by 
Communist historians as “voluntary.” Words in Communist 
Europe have variable meanings, and can only be judged by 
the actions which follow them. The speed, efficiency and 
humanity of the coming collectivisation of eastern Europe will, 
in fact, be decided by the urgency of the demand for cheap 
labour in the new industries, and by the importance of those 
industries for the war potential of the Soviet empire. 


* * * 


Police and Politics 


The Home Secretary has taken the only course open to him 
in reimposing the ban on political processions. The fracas at 
Tottenham last Sunday was a disgraceful exhibition, in particular 
the attack on the police after the declared object of the rioters 
hatred, Sir Oswald Moseley and his followers, had vanished from 
the scene. As Mr Chuter Ede said, it is intolerable that the 
streets of London should be used as a battleground for opposing 
political factions. A substantial part of the factions is compos 
of immigrants from central Europe who have yet to learn the 
standards of political behaviour of this country. They may do so 
in time, but for the moment the lessons are too expensive if they 
continue to involve, as they did last Sunday, the diversion 
400 policemen out of an already seriously undermanned force. 

The police are often accused of taking sides in political rots, 
but in fact their only guiding principle is that the King’s Peace 
must be kept. Whoever breaks the peace is in the wrong. As 4 
result, the farce has persisted whereby both Communists 
Fascists havé been able to invoke what is virtually police 
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tion for their meetings. The holders of the meeting, in the 
beginning at least, keep their own supporters in check ; then, 
when violence breaks out, as it usually does, they retire in injured 
innocence behind the police screen and lay the police open to 
the charge of showing political bias. This would not matter much 
if the police were up to strength or if they could be as sure of 
public co-operation in the districts concerned as they are else- 
where. As it is, the immigrant inhabitants of these districts have 
brought with them an ingrained hatred of police and they are 
liable to react as violently to the sight of a blue uniform as they 
are to their political opponents. In the event, the only thing to 
do is to ban the processions altogether, 

It says much for the Home Secretary that he was not swayed 
by the fact that the ban also prohibits the annual procession 
of the Labour Party on May Day. But is it really impossible 
to act only against this handful of hooligans without spoiling 
the legitimate activities of the vast majority? Surely there is 
now sufficient evidence of intention to break the peace to be able 
to restrain the few people and organisations concerned without 
embracing the whole population of London, 


« * * 


Beauty or Barracks 


The high ground rents and the. swollen populations of 
Britain’s cities are slowly converting her people into a nation of 
flat dwellers. Whether this will produce a population of frus- 
trated pygmics, similar to those whose neuroses have been so 
relentlessly explored by German and American writers, or whether 
the traditional cheerful particularism of the British will persist, 
depends largely on the way in which the communities are 
designed. 

Some authorities have made praiseworthy attempts to soften 
the rigours of flat dwelling by intelligent planning and pleasing 
and graceful design. It is all the more depressing that the 
London County Council, one of the largest housing authorities 
in the world, should lag so far behind the first rank in postwar 
building. Before the war, their soulless barracks—only one step 
ahead of the Peabody buildings—were well known, but not well 
loved, London landmarks. Since then, a great deal of progress 
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in the design of blocks of flats has been made by the London 
boroughs, notably St. Pancras, Hackney, and Walthamstow.) But 
im a recent review of good new building in 1948, the Architects’ 
journal was unable to find a single LCC building worthy of 
inclusion. The Council clings to a prewar specification of heavy 
neo-Georgian blocks—the doll’s house inflated to the power of a 
hundred—with concrete balconies to enhance the institutional 
appearance. it is true that the densities in Central London are 
too high to permit of mixed schemes of flats and houses, which 
is the only pleasing way to develop a community ; but even where 
there is space—at Hainault, Debden, or Harolds Hill—layeut 
and design are timid, monotonous, and devoid of elegance. 
Although the houses are solidly built and will not become.slums, 
their grouping represents littl advance on the efforts of the 
speculative builder. 


New schemes are already costing the LCC as much as £3,000 
per flat, but the question has little to do with cost; it is a 
matter of imagination, boldness, and an eye for the difference 
between a graceful and a heavily monotonous effect. It is not a 
characteristic defect of place or race, for London boroughs are 
succeeding where the County Council is deficient. Moreover, 
buildings are durable, and mistakes committed now, at a time of 
great building activity, will live to depress and oppress unborn 
generations of Londoners. If the Opposition in the LCC desire 
a rallying cry for next month’s election, they might, instead of 
trying to outbid the present administration in the numbers of 
houses they would build, promise to replace the present Housing 
Committee with people possessed of a greater feeling for the 
character and potentialities of the world’s largest city. 


*¥ * * 


Care for Children 


British handling of the United WNation’s International 
Children Emergency Fund (UNICEF) has never been very happy. 
In spite of the universal appeal of its work—the feeding and 
medical care of children in war—devastated and depressed areas— 
and general evidence of its genuine achievements, the support 
given by the United Kingdom, alone among the English-speaking 
nations, has always seemed grudging and, financially, has 
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undoubtedly been so. The United States has already made avail- 
able the large sum of $45 millions, partly by a direct grant, partly 
by matching other’ governmenta] contributions with about two- 
and-half times as many dollars. Canada has contributed over 
$5,000,000, New Zealand over $1,000,000, Australia over 
$7,000,000. Yet the British Government’s contribution has only 
amounted to $400,000. That so niggardly a sum is not in keeping 
with the mood of the British people has been shown by the great 
response to the Lord Mayor’s Appeal for the fund, which brought 
in about $1,400,000. 

The size of the official British contribution has not been the 
enly sign of the Government’s disapprobation. At the recent 
meeting of the Fund’s executive board the British delegate 
proposed that the feeding programmes for children in Bulgaria, 
Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia should cease, and as a result 
was put into the anomalous position of being voted down by 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and the United States as well as 
Switzerland, Holland and the three Scandinavian countries. The 
British case was that the need for assistance to children was no 
longer urgent in these countries and that new areas— South-East 
Asia and South America—presented more urgent problems. The 
case was handled, however, in a way which left the Government 
open to the suspicion of allowing the demands of the cold war 
to override the aims of the organisation. 


The Children’s Fund is debarred by its Charter from dis- 
criminating against nations on account of their politics, and it is 
stil] true in 1949 that the worst areas of malnutrition in Europe 
lie in the east. Attempts to prove that the Soviet satellites are 
better off than, say, Italy (which have appeared in the British 
press) are not borne out either by official international statistics 
or by the whole history of eastern Europe before the war. 


The British démarche is all the more unfortunate in that there 
is genuine need to survey the future work of the Fund. Europe 
will soon be incomparably better off than other regions, and inter- 
national work can profitably move on to the Middle East (where 
the Fund is already using British money to feed Arab refugee 
children), to Africa, to Asia—all areas in which Britain has vital 
interests. But the British point of view will receive little con- 
sideration unless its case is more carefully prepared and backed 
by a more generous official contribution. 


Letters to 


Eight Shillings in the Pound 


Sir,—In your trenchant article “Eight Shillings from Every 
Pound ” last week you said, “ There certainly never has been any 
country in the past that taxed itself to anything like the same 
extent” as we now do. What, never ? 

Far from replying, “Well, hardly ever,’ I would say that 
history is strewn with the skeletons of countries which overloaded 
their tax-bearing camels, and so perished with their caravans. 
That their tax-burdens were imposed for differing ends should 
not obscure from us today that the demands of the state for 
means—far from rarely causing crashes for countries and civilisa- 
tions in the past—have more often than not been the chief 
engineer of disaster. This, I take it, is Mr Colin Clark’s belief. 

To take one striking parallel: the “ Western Union” of Europe 
under Rome for the first five centuries of our era—that is, quite 
recently in history—inflated its money,. swelled its legislation and 
bureaucracy simultaneously, became a paternalistic state, and 
passed (albeit still majestically) from incentjves to disincentives. 
Thus, the state bought its political support with subsidies to 
“the masses,” composed of armed mercenaries and urban prole- 
tariats ; the middle-class of city-fathers, traders and intelligentsia 
was forced out of public administration and responsibility ; the 
ill-paid bureaucracy became the second biggest “army”; even 
Roman citizens were, first customarily and then administratively, 
reduced from a position of “contract” to one of fixed “ status ” ; 
and, finally, even the well-to-do pagans ended by throwing up 
the sponge and seeking non-material comforts in a religion which, 
for over three centuries, had been that of the poor, the mean and 
the unfree. 

Diocletian’s attempt to solve the problems of western Europe, 
1© maintain “ consumers’ services,” and simultaneously to prepare 
defences against the barbarian hordes of eastern Europe, should 
interest you, Sir. His state’s “ overheads” were too heavy. The 
entire western world collapsed in social and economic ruin. The 
eastern barbarians won. For a renaissance, as we term it, of 
individual freedom, learning and mobility Europe waited a 


millennium. 
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Shorter Notes 


The Jeft hand and right hand of the Australian Gover 

still seem unco-ordinated, A High Court decision which allo 

an Indonesian family to remain in Australia has made Mr Ca] 

the Minister of Immigration, jump to his feet and demand that 
the “ White Australia” policy should not be undermined in this 
way, and that the Immigration Act should be amended to prevent 
such a thing from happening again. How is one to reconcile 
this statement with Dr Evatt’s championship of the United 
Nations’ principles and of Indonesia in particular ? 

* 


The detailed estimates for the national health service show 
that the Ministry of Health expects to achieve savings in the 
coming year in the supplementary ophthalmic service and the 
pharmaceutical service, in the belief that a large part of last 
year’s demand was non-recurring. Another non-recurrent item 
is the liabilities of voluntary hospitals transferred to the Minister, 
a saving which accounts for most of the estimated fall in the cost 
of the whole service for England and Wales from £247,241,009 
in 1948-49 (calculated on a yearly basis) to £228,424,600 in 1949-50, 
On the other hand, no account is taken in the new estimates of 
the general practitioners’ claim for an additional £16 million, 
Detailed estimates are given in the following table :— 

1948-49 1949-59 
(on yearly basis) 


000 
net MRE 505. 5 6cddtb che Ain one 172.796 177,531 
Genera] medical services ............ 39,730 40,400 
Pharmaceutical service ............+ 21,633 19,000 
DDRBUE CCE WICE  S, . ciis, . 002. Soesrisonass 25,300 28,204 
Ophthalmic. service ........5..00..0+9 18,000 12,420 
* 


Mr Mayhew told the House of Commons on Wednesday that 
Mr Bevin is not considering discussing the present position of 
Spain with the other signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
that he is not prepared to suggest the annulment of the United 
Nations resolution of 1946, which recommended the severing of 
diplomatic relations with Spain. This statement shows that, 
whatever the rumours to the contrary, Mr Bevin has no intention 
at present of changing his mind about Spain. 


the Editor 


Recent authorities—Mommsen, Meyer, Brentano, Rostovizeff, 
Walbank—suggest that the West Roman state required fully go 
per cent of the average of personal income to run it. Some say 
more. Indeed, if the show could have been kept going by any 
degree of taxation, it would not have been necessary to abandon 
money and take to barter, or to abandon contract and go over 
to status, or to give up widespread trading and markets and go 
over to narrow, feudal, self-sufficient units. 

The workers fared worse than anyone else during the ensuing 
millennium. Today, either our trade unionists and their 
syndicalist leaders ought to remember the rigidities of the feudal 
guilds, or else our well-to-do ought to copy the few wise Roman 
rich men who joined the Church early enough—which, today, 
I suppose, would mean joining the Communist Party and counter- 
penetrating it! 

The operation of taxing yourself 40 per cent was often 
formed in the past. Merely as an operation, it was succes 
carried out, frequently enough. The only trouble is that, without 
exception, the patients died.—Yours faithfully, 

Tubney, Abingdon, Berks GRAHAM HUTTON 


Too Many Problems 


S1r,—I suppose that many of your readers will have, like 
myself, been at once shocked and amused by your leader “Too 
Many problems ” in The Economist of March 12th, and perhaps 
a little taken aback by your audacity in choosing a quotation from 
Walter Bagehot to justify a conscious refusal to retain an open 
mind. One would have thought that in the Editor’s chair at 
The Economist if nowhere else in this conventional and credulous 
age, one might have found a steady determination to neglect no 
science and no branch of learning that might seriously influence 
the study of those economic and political issues which it is your 
professed business to illumine and interpret to your fellow- 
citizens. 

No one could fail to agree with’ you that there are many 
problems that are less important in the general run of things than 


those who talk and write about them would have us believe. 
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But to include the “ erosionists ” among such fanatics is to be 
guilty of wilful obscurantism. Indeed, the idea that a healthy 
society is one that has a productive rather than a predatory rela- 
tionship with its habitat, is not particularly new, and the effect 
of its neglect in the past is a commonplace of historians in more 
than one field. The tenacity of Israel in insisting upon its claim 
to the Negeb—to take a topical example—would be less under- 
standable did we not know that this area, like so much of North 
Africa, Was cultivated and inhabited territory, before the Arabs 
came, bringing as usual, destruction and erosion in their train— 
the problem of man’s relations to his physical ‘environment is 
now a world-wide one. As such it has direct relevance to the 
welfare even of the citizens of this island, who before the devilish 
invention of open-cast mining had an enviable reputation for the 
care of their soil. 

But it is not the magnitude of the problem that seems to me 
the point at issue. The point surely is, that if the ea erosionists ” 
are right, then the order of priorities in our economic, social and 
political thinking generally is an incorrect one. If they are right, 
then surely a great deal of what you do find worthy of The 
Economist’s attention is in fact irrelevant. “Socialism and 
capitalism,” or “ USA v USSR” are trivial issues compared with 
those that all Governments and all thinking persons should be 
contemplating. We may indeed be facing a complete reshaping 
of the direction of social thought, as vast as that brought about by 
the industrial revolution. And your attitude towards “ erosion- 
ists” may be as though one should have ignored Adam Smith 
on the ground that the division of labour was the exception, 
and a ‘subsistence economy the normal and permanent pattern of 
mankind.-—Yours ‘aithfully, 

379 Woodstock Road, Oxford Max BELOFF 


Sirn,—The article “Too Many Problems” in your issue of 
March 12th, though redeemed because it is entertaining, is itself 
guilty of the tendency which it exposes so well. By mentioning 
the organised attack by “ problem-posers ” and educators on the 
thinking sections of society it provokes another problem. 

I hope you will excuse me if I aggravate such a thing still 
further in developing this theme ; because the tendency for there 
to be t00 great a preoccupation with present day problems is one 
that is parucularly damaging jn a University. Encouraged both 
by his mentors and by his natural curiosity, the student tries to 
absorb and appreciate every problem of current affairs, spurious 
or genuine, which comes his way. His attention is entirely at 
the mercy of and distracted by the man who calls “ wolf,” 
especially if this beast be of the economic species. Economics to 
him may be a mystery even if, as it is a science, he should 
master it. 

Clearly, no thinking person must allow himself too much 
detachment and a university student should not be reared in an 
atmosphere which disdains everyday problems. A liberal educa- 
tion must be thought-provoking. 

But will it not lose that essential freshness if the student, in 
his eagerness, becomes overburdened with the problems which 
are crowded upon him ?—Yours faithfully, 

Christ Church, Oxford 


Eire and Ulster 


Sir,—You would perhaps welcome an American view on the 
Partition of Ireland. The Republic of Eire is under a heavy cloud 
of official disapproval here. This is a natural reaction to 
her neutrality in World War II and her refusal to join the North 


G. J. CHANCE 
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Atlantic Pact. On the other hand, the people of Ulster have 
amply demonstrated their faith in our common civilisation during 
the last decade. 

Obviously at the moment it is against US interests to end 
partition, since this would not only weaken Britain but would 
deprive our forces of any bases in Ireland at all. 

Furthermore, I consider it is highly unlikely that any American 
government would ever seek to remove partition, because : — 

1. We would then have no reliable ally in Ireland. 

2. On moral grounds it has always been a cardinal principle 
of American policy never to transfer any people to an allegiance 
they do not desire. So long, therefore, as the people of Northern 
Ireland continue to regard Britain as their homeland in preference 
to Eire, this government will support them. 

3. If such intervention were carried out it would give rise to 
a wave of anti-Americanism in Britain. 

4. This country is an Anglo-Saxon Protestant democracy and 
has no wish to see a million persons of the same racial stock and 
civilisation subjected by an alien Catholic nation. 

‘Finally may I say that the disagreement between British Ireland 
and Eire is not only religious, but a clash of civilisations. It is 
the difference between energy and laziness ; freedom of thought 
and censorship ; reality and wishful thinking and of progress and 
reaction. 

The invasion of British Ireland by Eire will not only involve 
your forces, but would also be a question for the other members 
of the North Atlantic Pact as well, since they are all pledged 
to defend each other against aggression.—Yours faithfully, 

WittiaM M. Corron 

60 FitzRandolph Road, West Orange, NF 


Insurance Earnings 


Sir,—With reference to your note and Mr. Little’s letter upon 
the above subject, I think that an extremely important item has 
been overlooked—i.e., commission earned by brokers who handle 
American business on the London market. 

This commission is net and not subject to any diminution 
by reason of claims, so that were the London underwriters to 
have an adverse year the brokers’ commission would have to be 
taken into account when considering whether insurance earnings 
for that year were in fact an invisible export instead of being an 
invisible import.—Yours faithfully, “ DRAFTER ” 


East and West 


Sir,—May I very briefly draw attention to a practice (which 
seems to be increasing) of referring to Russia and the countries 
of eastern Europe as the East. Obviously I cannot quarrel with 
the word eastern for Russia because she is partly in the East but 
after that to condemn everything eastern (I hope unintentionally) 
would mean condemning the other eastern nations too, to one of 
which I am proud to belong. 

It would perhaps be as unfair if we of the East started to 
generalise that everything western is bad just because some of 
us had the experience of a few bad sorts from the West. It is 
easy to generalise, but it can be harmful and I am sure that 
identifying Russia with everything eastern is not very happy 
especially when sometimes in the course of such criticisms use 
is made of such choice words as Oriental.—Yours faithfully, 

MOHAN S. KATARIA 

Bayswater Hall, 46 Kensington Garden Square 
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Production at Preston began in 1939, and 


very soon afterwards important savings expected 
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AMERICAN SURVEY : 





The Man Who 


Forgot Congress 


(From Our American Staff) 


T is often said that a President either grows in office—or 

swells. Mr Truman is presently causing some disquiet by 
giving evidence that he is Coing the second, That Mr Truman 
should be more sure of himself than he was even six months 
ago, wher he was still no more than an accidental President and 
one who seemed unlikely ever to be an elected one, is, as The 
Washington Post said a week or two ago, “an inevitable and 
wholly desirable result of the election.” But that he should, in 
the words of The New York Times, “ interpret the results of 
the election as supplying a personal rather than a party mandate, 
and a personal mandate pretty much on his own terms”? is not. 
He is being reminded, now that the golden dust kicked up on 
November 2nd is settling, that most of the Democrats in both 
Senate and House of Representatives polled many more votes 
than he did in their constituencies and feel no obligation to be 
grateful to him for any help. Congress has been in session little 
more than two months and already his domestic programme 
seems certain of defeat or emasculation. There has been no 
“hundred days” of Congressional surrender, as there was in 
1933 when Mr Roosevelt took office. 

The alliance of Republicans and Southern Democrats which 
is causing the trouble is nothing new. Mr Roosevelt suffered 
from it and spent much time and ingenuity in preventing it from 
becoming a permanent union. Mr Truman by his tactlessness 
has cemented the bonds of common interest when he should 
have emphasised the areas of mutual suspicion. Just as the 
Russians not only provoked the Atlantic Pact, but also drove 
traditional neutrals to join it, so the President has made formal 
a grouping whose members had been used to acting together 
only in emergency and has also frightened many representatives 
of the border States into supporting it. 

As a result, both his programme and his appointments are 
being held up. Recent nominations have played into the hands 
of his critics, with the exception of his best, and most important, 
appointment—that of Mr Acheson to the State Department. 
The President seems to have forgotten his justifiable complaints 
last year that he could not entice good men into government— 
for what appeared to be the dying months of an Administration. 
He has begun his new term by nominating men to important 
posts on, apparently, only two grounds—personal friendship 
and ability to raise money during the campaign. 

The two most conspicuous in the second group are the new 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Louis Johnson, and the new Under 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr C. V. Whitney. Mr Forrestal has 
had his critics but few, even among them, believe that Mr 
Johnson will be an improvement. Mr Forrestal was a big navy 
man ; Mr Johnson is an ally of the Air Force, the Service which, 
least of all, needs a friend at court. With one of its men in 
the Office of Defence there is no telling where it can go— or 
how much belligerent propaganda it will be allowed to circulate. 
Mr Johnson is also an ex-Commander of the American Legion, 
and hopes to bring in another ex-Commander as his assistant. 
The political record of the Legion being what it is, this alone, 
pending proof to the contrary, is a disturbing indication of what 
is to come. 

Worse, perhaps, then either of these two appointments was the 
nomination of Mr Truman’s old friend, Mr Mon Wallgren, who 
was defeated for the Governorship of Washington in November, 
as Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. This, 
it was generally agreed, was “government by crony” with a 
vengeance, The Senate Armed Services Committee has now 
tefused the necessary approval for the nomination ; the deciding 
Vote against the appointment was cast by a Southern Democrat 


Senator Byrd of Virginia, who voted with the Republicans 
in the Committee. The Senator had good, solid reasons, which 
he published at considerable length, for doing so ; but one, which 
he did not mention, was surely a desire to obstruct Mr Truman 
wherever possible and to chastise him for his civil rights pro- 
gramme and for his attempt to rush it through Congress by 
curbing the right of unlimited debate. This is but the first 
sign that the Administration’s disastrous defeat over the fili- 
buster will affect not only civil rights but any number of other 
unrelated subjects. 

The only controversial appointment (one of Mr Truman’s 
good ones), on which the Senate has taken action lately to meet 
the President’s wishes, has been that of Dr James Boyd as Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Mines. It was not from love of Mr 
Truman, however, but as a reply to Mr Lewis’s impudent call 
for a two-week stoppage as a protest against Dr Boyd’s nomina- 
tion that the Senate this week finally approved the appointment, 
which had been before it for a year, with only eleven dissenting 
votes. A more scrious result of Mr Lewis’s action is likely to 
be an even stronger disinclination on the part of Congress to 
repeal those clauses of the Taft-Hartley Act which give the 
President powers to deal with strikes, powers of which he has 
been asking to be divested. 


* 


While the Senate has been doing what has always come 
naturally, the House of Representatives, usually more respon- 
sive to Presidential wishes immediately after an election, has 
also been stabbing Mr Truman in the back. It has finally 
passed a Rent Control Bill, granting a fifteen months’ extension, 
but it also accepted an amendment providing for local option 
and thus ensured a field day for the real estate interests, who 
are among the most accomplished lobbyists in city, state or 
Federal capital. 

As the breach between the President and the majority in 
Congress widens, other Administration measures, such as the 
increase in the minimum wage, power for the President to 
control prices, and a further $4 billion in taxes, already in 
danger as signs of disinflation multiply, become more certain of 
defeat. It is true that the Democratic leadership in the Senate 
has been weak. The majority leader, Senator Scott Lucas, has 
been criticised for indecision and a failure to see the filibuster 
through. But Mr Truman must take the largest share of the 
blame. There was no necessity for him, at a crucial stage in 
the closure fight, to announce that he considered a simple 
majority should be enough to end debate. Decisions of that 
kind are the responsibility of the legislature and none of the 
Democratic leaders had suggested such a far-reaching change. 

It is too early yet to be sure that Mr Truman has done no 
more than swell in office. Indeed, his press conference before 
leaving Key West suggests that he has taken his defeats philo- 
sophically, though it cannot fail to be a temptation to a man 
who alone was right over the election to believe that once 
again he alone is right. “ All we have on our side is the people,” 
the President said a month ago, with the air of an expectant 
martyr. He has even threatened to get on a train and stump 
the country again—to ask the people, the cynics suggest, to 
give him back the Eightieth Congress. But the Charge of the 
Light Brigade is no better as a political precedent than as a 
military one. The result of the election was, after all, sur- 
prising but not overwhelming, and the people might well 
prefer a considerable accomplishment, though one short of 
perfection, to a glorious failure. 
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Made-to-Order Farming 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


SuccessFUL farming in the United States is becoming an 
exceedingly complicated business. Each issue of the various 
agricultural journals brings fresh news of amazing new imple- 
ments for cultivating and harvesting crops, of spectacular new 
varieties of seed, which increase yields and are immune to 
diseases, and of astonishing new methods for destroying weeds. 
The farmer who is not well versed in chemical formula and 
scientific abbreviations it as out-of-date as a model-T Ford. 
American agriculture, in short, has reached the “ pay-off” of 
over a quarter of a century of intensive and highly diversified 
scientific research. Behind today’s mew marvels are 
yesterday’s painstaking efforts by seven bureaux and nine 
regional laboratories of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, §0 state agricultural experiment stations and innumerable 
foundations, endowed colleges and commercial research enter- 
prises. Most of the more intriguing discoveries of these last 
few years are the result of many years of patient experiments, 
conducted individually without relation to each other. Now, 
however, agricultural scientists are learning that results may be 
multiplied if several new techniques are combined. 

About ten years ago scientists found that, by putting certain 
chemicals on the stems of plants, the way some of them grew 
could be changed. Since then several hundred organic chemicals 
have been developed for “ regulating” growth and they are 
being widely used. Some prevent apples and pears from 
dropping to the ground before they are ready for picking ; 
others enable Hawaiian pineapple growers to “ stagger” their 
crops so that processing facilities are never over-taxed at 
harvest time; still others keep ornamental cherry trees and 
dogwoods in blossom longer. One growth regulator, naph- 
thaleneacetic acid, if sprayed on apples as soon as they are 
picked, will reduce storage rots and other diseases ; another 
new chemical prevents potatoes from sprouting in storage. 

Chemicals which kill plants “ selectively ” have also taken a 
place in farm operations. Only three years after being put into 
commercial production, the weed killer called 2,4-D is already 
well known to wheat and rice growers and is being used 
increasingly in the cultivation of other crops. Production in 
1948 reached 8,000,000 pounds. When applied to growing 
fields, this chemical destroys most broad-leafed plants but does 
not harm others. Recently, however, agricultural scientists 
have discovered that if 2,4-D is sprayed on the soil after plant- 
ing, but before the shoots emerge, it controls practically all kinds 
of annua! weeds, including grasses. 

During the war special strains of grain sorghums, which 
grew only two or three feet high, were developed for mechanised 
harvesting in the southern Great Plains. Now agricultural 
scientists are well on their way to produce a sugar-beet with 
a different kind of rooting system, so that it can be lifted from 
the ground more easily by mechanical harvesters ; it is said to 
be plump and short-rooted like the table beet. Amongst the 
new varieties of seeds which are flowing from the agricultural 
laboratories in an unending stream are new maize hybrids, 
especially adapted for the south ; new buckwheats which have 
a higher content of rutin, a drug used in the treatment of 
capillary fragility or “stroke”; a disease-resistant tomato ; 
strawberries which contain twice as much vitamin C as common 
commercia] strains and others which keep blooming, in North 
Dakota, even when the temperature drops to 23 deg. F.; a 
new spring barley which adds mildew and scald resistance to 
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withstand grasshopper attacks particularly well ; a new bush lima 
bean, the Triumph, which is “highly productive” of small 
beans ideal for commercial processing. And scientists at 
Cornell University have announced that they can produce 
potatoes with twice as much vitamin C as at present. 

Some of the greatest increases in the productivity of the 
American acre have come about in recent years through applica. 
tion of the breeding processes discovered in the development 
of hybrid maize. Now these same techniques are being used 
to develop new breeds of livestock and poultry. American 
housewives have long complained about the great amount of 
fat they had to buy with their hams and pork chops. As vege- 
table oils displaced animal fats for home cooking, the excessive 
fat on American pigs became a depressing factor in the 
farmers’ market. But now a hog, a cross between the Danish 
“meat hog,” the Landrace, and several of the better American 
breeds, has been made to the housewife’s order. It not only 
has less fat than the conventional domestic pig but also produces 
a much higher percentage of the most desirable cuts. More- 
over, it grows faster and puts on weight quicker—on less food— 
than the pure-bred strains from which it was developed. 

Before the war, government scientists produced a turkey 
especially to suit the small family and its small cooking stove, 
Grown toms weigh only 12 to 1§ pounds instead of the 20 
to 25 pounds of the traditional breeds and yet they have much 
more white meat and larger thighs. Production of these turkeys 
is increasing rapidly ; they sell at a premium of about 10 cents 
a pound, but consumers seem willing to pay more for a “ double- 
breasted ” bird which fits the oven. 

Recently the Agricultural Research Administration reported 
that pullets cross-bred from Rhode Island Red and White Leg- 
horn matings excelled those of either breed as egg producers, 
Similarly, experiments with cross-bred dairy cattle indicate that 
the “ hy%Srids” produce more milk and butter-fat than did their 
pure-bred progenitors, to the consternation of breeders of pure- 
bred livestock and poultry. However, the agricultural experts 
insist that the greater profits made possible by cross-breeding 
will change the colour and shape of the nation’s herds and flocks 
before long. 

Nature is not allowing this rapid and wide advance on the 
agricultural front to go unopposed. Just as human beings 
build up resistances to penicillin and streptomycin, so’ agri- 
cultural pests build up resistances to insecticides. New strains 
of plants, especially developed for greater productivity or 
imperviousness to disease, are soon threatened by new kinds 
of germs and pests ; this has been particularly noticeable in the 
case of wheat. New methods of fertilisation are likely to bring 
their own new difficulties. In spite of all the efforts of the 
agricultural scientists, nature does not always give the farmer 
just what he ordered. 


American Notes 
Debate on the Pact 


The same day that he unveiled the Atlantic Pact Mr Acheson, 
the Secretary of State, went to the microphone to initiate the 
national debate on its significance and satisfy the questioners who 
have been turned away empty handed during the negotiations. 
A truly formidable barrage of enlightment, official and . 
has followed. It is no longer possible to say that American 
foreign policy lacks authoritative spokesmen ; public opinion oD 
the Pact is being given all the aid to understanding and decision 
which so unprecedented a step deserves. 


With Senator Vandenberg’s wholehearted co-operation, the 
Senate battle is more than half won. The hearings in committee 
will be exhaustive and perhaps exhausting, but with 55 Senators 
already favouring the principle of collective action, no slip between 
cup and lip is anticipated. This debate cannot be short-circuited ; 
there are certain doubts which need to be laid to rest lest they 
return to haunt the treaty. Those who fear that some Europea 
border scuffle might bring into action all America’s armed str 
have been reassured that a sledge-hammer will not be called for 
to crack a nut. To others, the inclusion of Portugal and Italy 
as members of the Pact stretches intolerably both the definition 
the North Atlantic and the devotion to free institutions laid down 
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over the invitation to Portugal and the future of Spain. There are 
those, particularly at Lake Success, who fear that the Pact not 
only by-passes the United Nations, but may torpedo it by per- 
suading the Russians that nothing is to be gained by remaining. 
Despite all assurances that Marshall funds would not be raided, 
and that a sense of security is necessary to promote recovery, there 
are fears that rearmament may cripple reconstruction. 

The deepest concern, however, is that the Pact may be taken 
as provocative by the Russians rather than as defensive. This will 
be the Communist line, and Mr Acheson was right to call it 
“malicious misrepresentation and fantastic misunderstanding.” 
The wider fear is not so much of the Pact, as of the risk of 
irresponsible swashbuckling on the part of the Services and the 
dominance of military considerations in the national counsels. 
Mr Dulles and Mr Lippmann unsuccessfully opposed the inclu- 
sion of Norway and Denmark as bringing the threat of American 
military power too close to the Russian border. Now that the 
stable door has been locked, Mr Dulles has warned that the 
success of the treaty as an instrument of peace will depend upon 
the kind of military planning authorised in its name. 


* * * 


The Arms Bill 


Senator Taft’s recent enthusiasm for the Pact also has been 
tempered by a fear that it is inseparable from a military aid Bill 
which he feels might increase the likelihood of war. Reports 
that the Bill will not provide for the sending of long-range offen- 
sive weapons to Europe and that countries bordering on the 
Soviet Union will be advised against any construction of bases, 
even on their own account, which might be misinterpreted, should 
help to counteract these alarms. They will be exploited, however, 
by the opposition which, not daring to attack the Pact itself, will 
concentrate on the arms Bill that to Europe represents the 
difference between effective immediate defence and the uninviting 
prospect of liberation at some future date. 

These critics insist that the arms Bill is the “price tag” on 
the Pact, and in some quarters it is felt that the greatest danger 
to the Treaty lies in the association of the two. Mr Acheson met 
this challenge without flinching ; while stating that the Pact did 
not bind America to the arming of Europe, he pointed out that 
the United States is the only possible source of arms to make 
good European deficiencies. The latest reports on the Bill 
suggest that it will wrap up in “one package ” the authority to 
send arms, money, materials, and personne! for European defence 
with the arms programmes for Greece, Turkey, and perhaps Latin 
America. The total cost is unknown, but is likely to come to 
over $r billion in a year when Congressmen, like many other 
Americans, are shopping around for bargains. This not incon- 
siderable straw would break the back of a budget already strained, 
and present Congress with the distasteful alternatives of cutting 
expenses elsewhere, approving deficit financing, or accepting Mr 
Truman’s proposal for a tax increase. It is to Senator Taft’s 
credit, though it will not increase his popularity, that he is already 
conceding that a tax increase may be unavoidable by June. 


* * 
The Veto in the Senate 


The Southern Democrats and Republicans who combined, 
by 46-41, to overthrow Mr Barkley’s interpretation of the Senate 
closure rule moved on last week, gathering strength, to pass a 
new closure rule by 63-23. Before the Administration opened the 
Pandora’s box of changes in the Senate rules, debate on any 
pending measure could be cut off by a vote of two-thirds of the 
Senators present, but this rule was nullified by the fact that it 
could not be applied to motions to take up a measure or to debate 
On corrections of the journal. When the smoke cleared away 
last week, these loopholes had been plugged, but to close debate, 
a requirement for a “constitutional” two-thirds majority had 

N written into the Senate rules—and future efforts to change 
the rules had been specifically exempted from closure. The veto 
power of the South, or any other considerable regional minority, 
has emerged, not only unscathed, but strengthened. The spectre 
of majority closure will no longer haunt Southern Congressmen, 
but the hope of moderate reform in the rules has died too. 

With every Senator present, there is no difference between an 
Ordinary and a “constitutional” two-thirds majority. But 
Senators die, are ill, or are absent for other reasons. The new 
tule increases by about six the number of Senators required 
to enforce closure and, as absentee pairs presumably will not 

counted, makes it possible, in effect, for a Senator to vote 
against closure by the simple device of absenting himself. The 
only compensation in the new rule is that on an issue of national 
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importance, conscription, for example, or the Atlantic Pact, the 
overwhelming majority no longer can be held to -ansom by a 
“little group of wilful men.” 

Both the Republican and the Democratic platforms pledged 
action on civil rights for the Negro. On the essential preliminary 
of controiling the filibuster neither party has proved able to 
redeem its pledges. The Republicans were split as badly as the 
Democrats, the more progressive voting with the Administration 
forces, the rest using the opportunity for immediate party advan- 
tage. To save their faces, the Republicans are insisting that, even 
under the present rule, it should be possible to pass legislation 
outlawing the poll tax and providing for Federal control of lynch- 
ing, if the Administration is sufficienty determined, Senator Lucas 
has promised that an anti-poll tax Bill will be introduced before 
the end of this session, but his heart plainly is no longer in so 
unequal a battle. In any event it will be postponed until there 
is no longer a risk of blockading the rest of the Adminfstration 
programme. But there is a rumour that the South, as the price 
of Republican support, pledged itself not to oppose legislation 
outlawing the poll-tax as a prerequisite to voting. 


x * * 


ERP Without Strings ? 


The Economic Co-operation Administrator has warned 
American businessmen that they must face the “ tough implica- 
tions” of the European Recovery Programme, which from their 
point of view will get tougher as it progresses. He pointed out 
that, as European countries make better use of their own resources, 
the patterns of American trade will change drastically. This will 
mean unpleasant readjustments not only for traders who have 
profited from Europe’s postwar shortages, but for those whose 
regular prewar business will, suffer as Europe moves towards 
self-sufficiency. In the first group are the coal exporters, who 
were sharply reprimanded by Senator Vandenberg when they 
sought to protect through ERP a trade which was practically 
non-existent before the war, but which they now seem to regard 
as normal. In the second group are tobacco exporters, who have 
seen their historic trade disrupted as Europe turns to its own 
sources of supply. 

Much has been heard of these “ normal” and “historic” trade 
patterns from the 109 different interests which have been pressing 
their demands on the House and Senate Committees dealing with 
the second year’s authorisation for the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. The 109 include shipping and insurance firms, 
textile and machine-tool manufacturers, fruit, grain and oil pro- 
ducers ; each has his own case for deserving special consideration, 
which seems very worthy to members of Congress from his own 
district. With surpluses appearing in many commodities, good 
use has also been made of the wider argument, by no means 
unsound, that the prosperity of the United States must be safe- 
guarded if European recovery is to succeed. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, in its report on the ECA Bill, has made a 
few concessions to flour millers, shipping interests and com- 
modity producers, but in general it has resisted the pressure 
groups with commendable firmness. So has the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which has also reported out the Bill. But the 
lobbyists will really get down to work when the Bill reaches the 
floors of Congress, which it is expected to do very shortly. 

The Senate Committee considered in detail the probable effect 
on ECA estimates of both the fluctuations in commodity prices 
and Britain’s alleged prosperity, but recommended the authorisa- 
tion of the full $5.58 billion for the next 15 months, for which 
ECA has asked. However, influential Senators, including both 
Mr Vandenberg and Mr Connally, reserved the right to change 
their views when the actual appropriations are considered and 
Senator Taft has announced, in advance of the debate, that he is 
ready to vote for a cut of $1 billion in the authorisation. The 
House Committee has recommended a reduction of $50 million 
in the authorisation for the next three months, and has rejected 
the request for authority to pledge $150 million in advance con- 
tracts for the 1951 fiscal year. The Committee has apparently 
made up this deficiency by recommending that an additional $300 
million should be provided for guaranteeing to private American 
investors abroad not only, as at present, the convertibility of 
their earnings, but also compensation against loss by war, revolu- 
tion or confiscation. 


* * * 


Roofs and Rents 


The declining market for expensive houses, rows of which 
are now standing empty, has caused the private builders to cast a 
thoughtful eye at the needs of those who cannot afford from 
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The New World Marketplace 





© CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


May 30-June 10.1949 Toronto, Canada 


BUSINESSMEN AND TRADERS from every quarter 
of the globe come together to buy and sell at 
the Canadian International Trade Fair. Its site is 
the geographic centre of an area containing the 
richest commercial and industrial regions of 
the New World. 


IN THIS GREAT WORLD SHOWROOM you can find 
the products you need or can sell at a profit... 
see all the new ideas in your own field . . . and 
make valuable contacts with businessmen of 
other nations. 


Canada is host—but the Trade Fair belongs to 
businessmen of every nation. The products of 
28 nations were shown and sold in 1948. Business- 
men attended from more than 70 countries. 


Plan now to attend. For full particulars consult 

Miss M. A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, Canada 
House, Trafaigar Square, London, $.VWV.1. Tel. Whitehall 8701 
or your nearest Canadian Trade Representative 
LIVERPOOL: M. J. Vechsier, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street. 
GLASGOW: }. L. Mutter, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner 200, St. Vincent Street. 

BELFAST; :H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 


or write direct to The Administrator Canadian international 
Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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$10,000 to $40,000 for a roof over their heads. Owing to th 
growing buyers’ market, and the dwindling of easy mo 
money, fewer houses are likely to be built this year than lag 
year’s total of 926,000. But because of a gradual decline in gop. 
struction costs, and sharpening competition among builders, more 
of these may fall in the moderate price ranges. Here the demand 
is still insatiable ; when Levitt and Sons offered a new block 
of 350 houses, selling at under $8,000, the queue of veterans which 
formed had to be dispersed by the police. 

The first test of the new Congress on housing policy is now 
taking place on the rent control Bill; and the results have jolted 
the Administration. The House voted for a 15 months extension 
instead of the two years requested by the Administration; jt 
inserted a requirement, administratively almost unworkable, of 
“reasonable return” for the landlord. But the chief victory 
of the coalition between Southern Democrats and Republicans 
was the local option provision, which would permit not only 
staies, but cities and municipalities, to throw off Federal rent 
controls at will. That there are areas where controls could be 
lifted without causing hardship is hard for the Administration to 
deny, as a promise to decontrol certain areas was held out as bait 
to wavering Democrats. But the Senate Bill, which provides for 
lifting of Federal controls over states with their own rent contro] 
laws, would make this possible without subjecting small govern- 
mental units to the full rigours of the local real estate lobby. The 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee has also conceded the 
case of the landlord, who protests that he alone has had his return 
frozen while prices rose. The Senate Bill, however, provides for a 
blanket increase of Io per cent, in two easy stages. Landlords 
who have already received the 15 per cent “voluntary” rise 
authorised by the Eightieth Congress would not be eligible. That 
this is likely to be the last extension of rent control on the 
Federal level is suggested, not only by the popularity of “local 
option,” but by the fact that the Senate Bill provides only for a 
12 months extension, with a three months period of grace at 
the end. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee, however, secured 
unanimous agreement on a bi-partisan housing measure which is 
an extension of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, that hardy Con- 
gressional perennial. The new public housing targets are higher, 
lying halfway between the 1,055,000 units sought by President 
Truman and the 600,000 advocated by the Republicans. The 
810,000 units it proposes over the mext six years would be 
encouraged by annual Federal contributions to local authorities, 
These subsidies would serve as security for local bond ‘ssues and 
enable the homes to be let at rents reasonable for families with 
an income below $2,000 a year. An escalator clause would permit 
the number of units built each year to be increased or decreased, 
depending on the state of the business cycle, so long as the six- 
year total were not affected. The Bill also contains a $1.5 billion 
slum clearance progranime, and provisions for aid to farm housing 
and housing research. The Committee’s unanimity may be 
deceptive ; Senator Bricker and Senator Cain tried to kill two 
birds with one stone by suggesting an amendment banning racial 
discrimination in public housing, certain to arouse Southern hos- 
tility. They were defeated, but this device and other amendments 
will be raised on the floor. 


* * * 
Beauty Parade for the Services 


During the last few weeks the three Services have all been 
parading their charms in order to win for themselves a larger 
share of the $14 billion, which is allotted for defence in the 
President’s budget. The army has shot its rocket, “WAC 
Corporal,” a record 250 miles into the air. The Air Force has 
sent its B-s5o strategic bomber, “ Lucky Lady II,” on a record 
non-stop flight around the world and one of its B-36s has flown 
the record number of 9,600 miles. Both seem to have had more 
pin-up appeal than the Navy’s Caribbean exercises, in spite of 
their record size and simulated explosions of hypothetical atomic 
bombs. The Navy is maintaining its reputation as a Jack-of-al- 
trades with the world’s largest passenger-carrying land plane, the 
first carrier-launched long-range bomber and the first cosmuc-fay- 
checking rocket to be fired at sea. The Army can hardly hope 
to lead the glamour parade since, as was emphasised in its recent 
annual report, it is the military maid-of-all-work. This yeal; 
once again, the Air Force looks like winning the beauty compel 
tion, helped by the exhibition which it staged in Washington last 
month to give every Congressman a chance of flirting with ms 
latest experimental aircraft. 

The House has now approved the Bill giving the Army and the 
Air Force powers, which the Navy already has and which the 
other Services need, to plan their operations on a long-term basis 
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instead of year by year as at present. General authority rather 
than precise instructions was requested, but the Bill specifically 
guthorises the 70-group Air Force, which Congress thought it had 
provided for last year. It is further proposed that the $800 million, 
intended for universal military training, should be used to cover 
the cost of a §7-group force in 1950 (instead of the 48 groups for 
which the President has planned) as a step towards 70 groups 
by 1952. It is now most unlikely that Congress wil! even consider 
universal military training this year, but the proposed diversion 
of its funds has still to be accepted by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. If it is and if, as is expected, the Senate passes the 
authorisation Bill, it will be difficult for Mr Truman to avoid 
carrying out the wishes of Congress, in the way that he did last 
year when he was given additional funds for the same purpose 
against his will. 

It is not the 70-group Air Force as such which the Administra- 
tion opposes, but the strain which it would put on the national 
economy at the present time, especially since it would necessarily 
be accompanied by increased expenditure on supporting forces. 
The House Bill raises the authorised strength of the Army to 
837,000 men, the number which in General Bradley’s opinion 
would be required. This compares with the strength of 677,000 
planned for the fiscal year 1950, in which the total strength of 
the Armed Forces is set at 1,616,000. At the moment there are 
over 690,000 men in the Army, in consequence of the unexpectedly 
large number of recruits and re-enlistments which have been 
coming in. This satisfactory situation is likely to continue if 
Congress passes the scheme now before it for adjusting and 
increasing Service pay in order to relate it more closely to civilian 
wages and salaries, As a result, call-ups under the Selective 
Service Act, passed with so much difficulty only last summer, 
have been suspended indefinitely. It is now, however, being 
suggested that the system should be used to fill the gaps in the 
reserve forces. 

The Secretary of Defence has chosen this moment to introduce 
the long prophesied merger between the rival public information 
offices of the three Services. Secret information is also now 
expected to be released more freely. The new era has opened 
with a statement about biological warfare, on which there has 
been a complete official ban since the publication of the Merck 
report three years ago, The statement was designed to answer 
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extravagant scare stories by pointing out how far from realisation 
are the frightful potentialities of “B.W.” and how well the 


United States is defended against it. But a report which prefers 


biological warfare agents to atomic bombs because they affect only 


living matter is hardly reassuring, and the estimate that one 


ounce of botulinous toxin could probably kill 150,000,000 people 


will be remembered far longer than the qualification that this 
is only possible “under ideal conditions.” 


Shorter Notes 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate is studying a 


request, put forward by 24 Democratic and 26 Republican 


Senators, for new help for China, amounting to $1.5 billion, 
to cover military assistance as well as rehabilitation and currency 
reform. The House has so far been asked only to keep the 
existing China aid programme in operation until the end of the 
year, The Administration has not as yet put forward any alter- 
native to its present “ wait-and-see” attitude. Mr Acheson has 
described the United States approach to China as one of sympathy 


to the Chinese people and to the difficulties faced by the 
Nationalist Government. 
& 


Last year 18 new magazines and over 300 new daily and weekly 
newspapers appeared in the United States, although well- 
established papers and ‘periodicals were beginning to face financial 
difficulties. One New York daily has failed because of production 
costs, and others are making serious efforts to reduce expenses. 
Newspaper circulation reached a record daily average in 1948 
of §2,097,872, but there are signs, in New York at least, that circu- 
lation and advertising are falling off. 


” 


A new recording device called the “ Tele-Magnet” which will 
automatically answer the telephone, play a gramophone recording 
of the owner’s voice and keep track of the number of calls will 
soon be on the market; the retail price is about $200. Before 
going out the owner can make a transcription saying what time he 
will return or where he can be reached and the machine does the 
rest. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Review of the Soviet Budget 
(By a Correspondent) 


7 HE Soviet budget for 1948 and the estimates for 1949, adopted 
by the recent session of the Supreme Soviet, reflect two sets 
of economic facts: first, the growth of the national income of 
the USSR; and second, the changing price structure of the 


_ Russian economy. 


The table below shows the figures of the budget for 1948, 
estimated and actual, and the Estimates for 1949 as presented by 
the Soviet Minister of Finance, Mr Zverev: 


(In Billions of Roubles) 


1948 1948 1949 
Estimates Actual Estimates 

Revenue ....s<<: ee Meies es... Seeia 408-4 445-2 
‘Turnover’ ta. tise «+s : 280-1 247-5 261-8 
Profit tax... Fé ees iive al 26° 33°9 
Direct taxeS...cccccsees 31-1 35°2 36°4 
State loans ys. pa caese ste 22-6 23°9 22-9 
Expénditures. AiVvFHGS. ots 388-0 368-8 415-3 
Grants to Nationaleconomy 149-0 147-4 152-5 
Social services....se0e.- 116°3 105-6 119-2 
Defence vk. sap «> SRORearee 66-1 66-2 79-0 
Administration. ......<. 13-5 13- 13:7 


Both revenue and expenditure were in 1948 lower than had 
been estimated. The Minister of Finance explained the gap 
tween actual and estimated revenue by the repeated reductions 
made in the turnover tax, which had enabled the government to 
ree a whole series of cuts in retail prices. The revenue from 
turnover tax was 20 billion roubles less than expected. The 


actual reductions in purchase tax amounted to much more, as 
will be seen later; but the total volume of consumers’ goods 
rose rapidly enough to yield nearly 250 billion roubles. 

The actual expenditure for the year was also less than esti- 
mated; and the difference is almost of the same size as the 
difference in revenue. The Minister of Finance explained that 
19 billion roubles had been saved by the withdrawal of 
subsidies and donations to a number of industries and also by 
savings on social services. But, as the figures show, the main cut 
in expenditure has been effected in social services and not in 
grants to national economy. The all-round withdrawal of sub- 
sidies from industry has started only this year ; and it therefore 
affects the estimates for 1949 rather than the budget for 1948. 


Changes in Subsidies 


The policy of the Soviet government on prices and subsidies, 
during and after the war, has shown a few very peculiar features. 
During the war, the government was mainly interested in 
stabilising wholesale prices in heavy industry. Those prices and 
freight tariffs were pegged at their prewar level. Wages were 
not so pegged, and the cost of living was not stabilised. As costs 
‘of production rose, heavy industry often worked at a deficit, 
in spite of the fact that it paid prewar prices for most raw 
materials and al! semi-manufactures. Heavy industry was, there- 
fore, the main recipient of government subs'dies, in coritrast 
to the practice in other belligerent countries, especially in Great 
Britain, where subsidies went mainly to focd producers. It was 
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enly at the beginning of this year that the Government decided 
10 stop subsidies, to allow a rise in the wholesale prices of 
roducers’ goods and to raise freight rates. In this sphere, there- 
= something that might be termed a delayed inflation is now 
taking place. The momentum of this inflation is weakened by 
the fact that, in the last three years, industry has had much time 
to improve its efficiency and to cut its costs of production com- 
pared with those of the war years. (Most costs of production are 
said to have gone down by 9 per cent in 1948.) On the other 
hand the cost of living, too, has gone down and tended to lower 
costs of production. Thus the inflationary impact of the with- 
drawal of subsidies from heavy industry should not be very strong. 
This inflation in prices of producers’ goods is accompanied by 
a continued fall in prices of consumers’ goods. The reduction 
there, is the combined result of more goods and of tax policy. 
Since about nine-tenths of the purchase tax is levied on 
consumers’ goods, the Government has in this tax a potent 
instrument of price policy. But as the purchase tax forms 
normally about 60 per cent of the revenue, the Government could 
not reduce tax rates appreciably unless it was sure that it could 
compensate the losses resulting from such reductions by taxing 
a greatly increased volume of goods. It is stated that the 
“ savings ” for the consumers, caused by the cuts in prices in the 
state controlled trade, amounted in 1948 to §7 billion roubles and 
that the latest cut in prices will amount to a “saving” of 48 
billions in 1949. The drop of state prices has caused a similar 
drop in kolkhoz and private trade. The figures given by the 
Minister of Finance throw an interesting sidelight on Soviet 
consumption and on the structure of the trade in consumers’ 
goods, 


**Savincs”’ oF SovieT CONSUMERS, CAUSED BY CUTS IN PRICES 
(In Billions of Roubles) 


In State- In Kolkhoz 
Controlled and Private Total 
Trade Trade 
BOOB. 4 BSUS CSRS SSA Se 57 29 86 
BD. sos Soe SE SEY ob PF 48 23 71 
105 52 157 


These figures seem to suggest that private and quasi-private 
trade in consumers’ goods is responsible for about one-third of 
the total trade in those goods. This may not be so, because the 
drop in prices in private and quasi-private trade must have been 
much steeper than in the state controlled shops, and so the pro- 
portions of the two sectors in consumers’ “ savings” probably 
do not correspond to their shares in the turnover of goods. But 
in the light of these figures it is highly doubtful whether the 
kolkhoz and private trade represents only 10 per cent of the 
turnover in consumers’ goods, as it was once officially claimed. 
The other conclusion to which these figures point, when they are 
compared with the continued high yield of purchase tax, is that 
the Government expects the volume of consumers’ goods in 1949 
to be 60-80 per cent larger than in 1947, which incidentally was 
an extremely hard year for the Russian consumers. 


Cross Currents in Prices 


It is against the background of these cross currents of price 
reductions and increases and of a rising national income that the 
Estimates for 1949 must be viewed. The Ministry of Finance 
continues to plan for budgetary surpluses, as it did in the previous 
years. This year’s surplus is to amount to about 30 billion 
roubles. This is part of the campaign to “ strengthen the rouble,” 
which was initiated with the currency reform in December, 1947. 
The yield in turnover tax is to increase by only 14 billion roubles ; 
but this increase will be possible only if the output of consumers’ 
goods rises by about 25 per cent compared with 1948. The profit 
tax levied on state owned enterprises is to yield 7.5 billion roubles 
more than last year; and this in connection with the expected 
rise in profits due to both increased output and higher wholesale 
prices. A much smaller proportion of those profits than hitherto 
will, however, be taxed away: 


PROFITS AND Prorir Tax 
(In Billions of Roubles) 


1948 1949 
Peete 6 wis. ive ddd « Bob Til ere 36°3 69-6 
Pooks tas cases . Hw ig. s0dewinn- crews 26-4 33-9 


The profit tax is, as a rule, used for new capital investment. 
The change in the rates of taxation reflects, therefore, a shift in 
investment policy. Hitherto the Government has levied more 
than two-thirds of the profits to direct them into central channels 
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of investment. In 1949 more than hali of the profits will be lef 
with the businesses that made them—for local investment. : 
On the expenditure side the grant for national economy, fy 
which subsidies have been eliminated, shows only a moderate i 
by § billion roubles. Two-thirds of the total grant, char js i 
billion roubles, represent net capital formation. The expenditure 
on social services is to increase very considerably, by near} 
14 billion dollars ; but this is largely explained on the ground that 
the rise in wholesale prices and tariffs makes social services more 
expensive. The same reason is given for the 13 billion increase 
in defence expenditure. It is impossible to say with any certaint 
to what an extent the latter increase has really been due to he 
reason given. This item may well conceal a real, and not mere] 
nominal, rise in military expenditure ; especially as the reduction 
in the prices for consumers’ goods must have considerably lowered 
the cost of the army’s upkeep. Such internal evidence as js pro- 
vided by the discussion of economic affairs in the Soviet press 
suggests that both things have happened: the real defence expen- 
diture has probably risen, but it has done so considerably less 
than the nominal figures suggest. This, incidentally, would con. 
firm the supposition given in The Economist (on December 18 
1948) that “a higher proportion of the total defence expenditure 
is now devoted to re-equipment and to stocking munitions than 
to the upkeep of the armed forces.” It is precisely the re-equip. 
ment and the stocking of munitions that have become more 
expensive, while the cost of the upkeep of the armed forces has 
gone down. 


Counter-Blockade in Berlin 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


From the start of the currency dispute in Berlin, the Social 
Democrat administration of the city has pressed for root-and- 
branch treatment by the western Powers of the economic difficulties 
which arose. They asked the Powers to exclude the eastern mark, 
to develop the city’s trading relations with the west exclusively, 
and to provide big enough subsidies to carry the economic cost, 
From the same motives—to bind themselves more closely with 
the west—other demands have arisen, notably that the city should 
have (like Trieste) its separate allotment of Marshall aid, and 
that no obstacles should be placed in the way of its full association 
in the west German political experiment. 

In the early days of currency reform the western Powers were 
not prepared to risk the new currency in Berlin on a scale large 
enough to supplant the eastern mark. They have now—with 
currency reform a success, and the first winter of the airlift safely 
over—felt themselves strong enough to declare the western mark 
the sole legal tender in the western sectors of the city. A few 
weeks earlier they took the step, hardly less important, of imposing 
stringent restrictions on the sale of western Berlin’s industrial 
products to the Soviet sector or the Soviet zone. The two steps, 
taken together, mean a great deal, but only on the assumption 
that the corollaries are to be assured as well: the subsidies. the 
expanded and redesigned airlift, the ampler trading relations and 
—in spite of all the French misgivings—the unhampered political 
relations with the west. 

Judged as a relief operation, the airlift has passed the test of 
winter with a degree of success that few people would have 
believed possible six months ago. Future winters will be colder, 
but the Americans are only now deploying fully their air trans-’ 
port resources, and if (as may happen) they have to maintain the 
airlift through future winters it will be with greatly expanded 
carrying capacity. They feel strong enough, therefore, to extend 
the counter-blockade to Berlin itself. But it is necessary to under- 
stand that their initiative brings the airlift, and the Berlin ques 
ticn, into a new phase. 


Freight by Skymaster 


In the phase that is now ending the technical achievements 
have been impressive. The overworked Dakotas which began 
the airlift have been replaced on the American side by fleets of 
Skymasters carrying ten-ton loads. Six or eight airfieids in the 
British and American zones have been fitted into a car 
planned network of flying lanes converging on Berlin, with first- 
class ground aids and admirable traffic segregation, along w 
closely spaced aircraft can fly steadily by day and night through 
all but the very worst weather. Loading arrangements m 
west, and unloading arrangements in Berlin, have been 
developed that the freight-carrying aircraft are almost free from 
airport delays. This has involved big extensions to the aifport 
buildings and installations as well as to the fields themselves. At 
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the Berlin end, impressive progress has been made with the further 
and bigger task of reorganising the internal freight-handling 
system of the city, to meet the fact that the bulk of goods traffic 
now afrives at unusual and, relatively speaking, isolated points. 

Gatow, the best airfield available to the western Powers in 
Berlin, is on the western «dge of the British sector and was, until 
the blockade started, no more than an air force station. A new 
bridge had to be built on the road which connects Gatow with 
the rest of the British sector. Then something more had to be 
done to avoid the waste and congestion of carrying bulk freights 
by truck along the road ; freight installations were therefore built 
on the Havel, a mile from the airfield, so that the coal trucks tip 
their loads straight into barges which carry the coal more cheaply 
to the point of consumption, and oil is piped straight from the 
airfield through sections of PLUTO into tanker barges. Grain is 
also loaded in bulk at the Havel. Great ingenuity has been 
devoted to reshaping the traffic system of Berlin to fit the fact 
of air supply. 


Basic Services Maintained 


By these means something like 300,000 tons of food, 600,000 
tons of coal. and 109,000 tons of oil, newsprint, medical supplies, 
industrial materials, and mail have been supplied to Berlin in the 
first eight months of the airlift. These have been enough to main- 
tain a diet of rather higher calorific value, though more 
monotonous, dehydrated, and generally unattractive, than the 
population enjoyed before the blockade. They have been enough 
to keep the basic services gomg ; though transport is attenuated 
and street lighting has been cut to a glimmer, lifts do not work, 
domestic power supply ruus for about four hours in the twenty- 
four, factories which have no separate power supply are * shed” 
with the domestic consumer, and those which have their own 
power mains are severely rationed. They have not been «nough 
to supply an appreciable domestic coal ration, but the mild winter 
and ruthless woodcutting have made that endurable. They have 
not been enough to supply the factories either with coal or wiih 
other raw materials on anything like a normal scale ; but industrial 
concerns have shown unexpected resourcefulness in discovering 
stocks, and in filling part of their needs from barter transactions 
with the Soviet sector and the Soviet zone. 

Statistics furnished by the Magistrat show that unemployment 
attributable to the blockade grew steadily through the winter. 
Small firms have been, for the most part, harder hit than large 
firms. By January 8th, §,800 firms in the western sectors were 
closed down and 10,600 were working short time for reasons 
arising out of the blockade ; 45,000 workers were idle for the same 
reasons, and 67,000 partially idle. By the beginning of March, in 
addition to the “true unemployment” of about 76,000 workers, 
120,000 men and women were wholly or partly unemployed 
because of the biockade. 


(To be concluded) 


Elections in Canada 


[FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


CANADA is in an election year. Although the life of the present 
Parliament lasts until the summer of 1950, it is almost certain 
that the Government will call a general election some time this 
year. Since high summer is an impossible time because of the 
demands of agriculture in the rural districts, the choice is between 
the late spring and the autumn. 

Compared with the quadrennial convulsions in the United 
States, pre-election unsettlement here is dignified and restrained. 
But it dominates the political scene at present, and the great 
regional variations of a scattered country like this make election- 
eering a complex business. The national parties have something 
of the problem of being all things to all men which makes the 
platforms of the Democratic and Republican parties in the United 
States such unilluminating documents. It would be difficult to 
choose between the Liberal and the Progressive Conservative 
parties on the basis of the resolutions adopted by their national 
conventions here last summer. The most an astute reader might 
deduce is that the Liberals suffered from the constraint of bemg 
in power, while the Progressive Conservatives were still in the 
happy position of not having to carry out their promises. — 
Both the major parties, the Liberals, with 124 seats, and the 


Con with 69, will be facing the electorate under new 
leaders. The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. or Socialist 
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party, with 32 seats, is carrying on under the mature and ine 
telligent leadership of Mr M. J. Coldwell, and the smalj Social 
Credit group, with 13 seats, under Mr Solon Low. 

The guiding hand of Mr Mackenzie King is now withdrawn, 
It is difficult to exaggerate what this means to the Political 
scene. Since 1919, when Mr King became leader of the 
Liberal party, every political battle has raged round his bland 
figure. A succession of Conservative leaders have thrown 
the challenge, entered the lists, returned defeated and been 
replaced by a new party champion. The only one of them 
to defeat Mackenzie Fing was R. B. Bennett, who won five 
years of unhappy rule from 1930 to 1935, and then retired to 
England and the peerage. Mr King sustained all these encounters 
unruffied. As the years and the victories mounted, he became 
gradually more portly, more retired, more sphinx-like and more 
absolutely master of his own Government and party. Both friends 
and opponents became irritated by his genius for being non- 
committal ; but his friends’ irritation could not survive his uncanny 
knack of winning elections. 

In his place now, Louis St. Laurent, a distinguished lawyer 
of 67, who entered politics only when he was 60, faces the latest 
of the Conservatives’ champions, George Drew, an aggressive 
and handsome man who has had a highly successful career as 
Premier of Ontario. 

Mr King’s caution sprang mainly from his bélief that Canada, 
with its large French-speaking minority and its diverse regional 
interests, was a country to be ruled lightly. His method was to 
follow public opinion rather than to lead it, and to formulate 
policy on the basis of the highest common factor of agreement, 
The greatest achievement of this method of approach was the 
maintenance of Canadian unity, a phrase often heard here which 
generally means the preservation of the partnership between 
English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians. The Liberals 
under Mackenzie King achieved “unity” by keeping the federal 
members of Parliament from Quebec in the Liberal ranks and 
adjusting Government policy to their views. 


Struggle for Quebec 


Quebec has 65 seats in a Parliament of 245. On a redistribution 
of seats which will apply in the next election, their number in- 
creases to 73. The rest of Canada gets two extra seats,-and 
the new province of Newfoundland will send seven members, 
making a new House of 262. So long as the Liberal party had a 
virtual monopoly of these Quebec seats, it could claim to be 
the only party with representation right across Canada. . This 
claim was a considerable factor in the 1945 election, and the 
great question about the next one is whether the Conservatives 
will be able to match it. Neither the CCF nor the Social Credit 
rump have any hope of representing all the provinces, but they 
might become important if neither of the major parties got an 
absolute majority. 


The Conservatives’ major strength is in Ontario for they are 
the party which attracts the enterprising business man. They 
are associated with high tariffs and imperial preference, an 
“imperialist ” external policy, strong defences and conscription 
in wartime. From the point of view of French-Canada these 
views are repugnant, and the new leader, Colonel George Drew, 
has been too outspoken an advocate of conscription and of the 
British tie to be reassuring to French-Canadian susceptibilities. 
Nevertheless Quebec is a naturally conservative provinee. Its 
Roman Catholicism is of a right-wing, authoritarian kind. Its 
attitude to trade unions is behind that of Conservatives elsewhere, 
though the provincial government has just had to withdraw 4 
labour bill of a perilously sweeping kind. 

The provincial Government of Quebec holds the key to the 
political situation. Its leader—it would be unduly harsh to call 
him Fuehrer—is M, Maurice Duplessis. He enforces a “ Padlock 
Law” which empowers him to close any premises in which he 
finds “Communist” literature. He saw nothing objectionable in 
cancelling the liquor licence of (and thus putting out of business) 
a Montreal restaurateur who had put up bail for a group of 
“ Jehovah’s Witnesses ” against whom he was proceeding in 
name of the “ Crown in the right of the Province of Quebec.” He 
and his followers who call themselves the Union Nationale are 
generally described as Quebec nationalists: that is to say t 
are narrow provincialists ; they thrive by promoting suspicion 
English-speaking Canadians, and they describe M. St. Laufent 
and others who are playing their part in the Dominion’s partnef 
ship as having “ sold out to the English.” 

On this policy of separatism M. Duplessis has won two Pre 
vincial “elections from the provincial Liberal party, and 
summer he reduced them to-a mere 8 members in a pr 
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islature of 92 seats. The real threat to the Liberals at the next 
on is the idea of a deal berween the Quebec forces of M. 
Duplessis and the Conservatives of the rest of Canada. It is 
known here as the “ Drew-Duplessis Axis.” 

A by-election early last month in a rural Quebec constituency 
showed the first results of this Axis. The constituency should 
have been a safe Liberal seat; it had not returned a Conservative 
to Ottawa since 1911, The Liberals chose a candidate who was 
not popular in the district and sent their big guns down to help 
him. The Conservatives left their man severely alone, thus 
jeaving the field clear for M. Duplessis, whose organisation con- 
ducted the campaign. Their man scraped in by a narrow majority. 


Conservative Need for Restraint 


The price the Conservatives have to pay for this chance of 
winning Quebec seats is the exercise of great restraint. They are 
hammering away at the Dominion-Provincial argument (the Cana- 
dian version of “ Siates’ Rights”), and Mr Drew, with his record 
as Premier of Ontario behind him, is making himself the champion 
of provincial rights ‘against the supposed encroachments of the 
Liberal Dominion Government. This must be more congenial 
than the complementary task of keeping quiet about the important 
questions of external policy. Mr Drew personally is strongly in 
favour of the North Atlantic Pact and very full Canadian partici- 
pation in the defence of the Western Powers. But the party is 
not saying so in the House of Commons. 

M. St. Laurent is showing less caution. He has been remark- 
ably outspoken in urging support for the Atlantic Pact and in 
propos ng to abolish appeals-to the Privy Council. Indeed it is 
dfficult to suppose that Mackenzie King approves of this blunt 
honesty, devoid of saving clauses, which is so unlike his own 
method of operation. But M. St. Laurent believes in saying what 
he thinks and presenting his arguments to the electorate as he 
has been used to presenting them to a court of law. 

The question of the next election is whether Louis St. Laurent, 
Canada’s second French-Canadian Prime Minister, can hold his 
own province, or whether the under-cover alliance of the Con- 
servatives under Mr Drew and the Union Nationale operating on 
orders from M. Duplessis can win enough Quebec seats to get a 
majority. The French-Canadian electors have shown in the past 
that they may choose an anti-Liberal] (in every sense) Government 
for their province but send Liberal representatives to Ottawa. 
Will they, when it comes >to general election, repudiate their own 
Native son ? 


Economic Progress in Siam 


MarsHAL PipuL SONGGRAM’S Government has just survived 
another attempted coup d’état. The shooting in the streets of 
Bangkok came as a climax to recent reports that special precau- 
tions were being taken against a possible Communist bid for 
power. Similar precautions were reported last autumn. Now 
as then, it seems that the main opponents the Government had 
to fear were a rival clique of politicians rather than the Com- 
munists ; and news of the latest incident serves as a reminder 
that Siam has so far been free from the political agitation at 
present so prevalent in South East Asia. 

There are two main reasons why there is relatively little Com- 
munism in Siam. First, most Siamese are satisfied with their 
economic lot—which has shown steady improvement since the 
war. Second, being a sovereign and independent people, the 
Siamese have not been under the various psychological pressures 
which are created by the struggle of nationalism against colonial 
tule. The relative strength of the Siamese social order is seen 
in the great prestige which accrues to a court having a tradition 
of unbroken Asian independence behind it. 

It is true that the present Government itself did not come into 
being by strictly constitutional means. Marshal Pibul overthrew 
his rival, Luang Pradit Panamyong—Pridi—in November, 1947, 
by the simple method-of walking into the government offices and 
being prepared to arrest anyone who opposed him. But he is 
himself a senior statesman of Siam and first headed the Govern- 
ment in 1938. In any case, a quick change of heads in the capital 
1s not necessarily an event which greatly affects the rest of the 
country. Nor has the Marshal in fact used his power to do any- 
thing but pursue the best interests of Siam. With regard to the 

unists, no man who-rules a country with events taking place 
on his borders like those in Burma, Indo-China, Malaya and, above 


all, China, could afford to ‘ignore the threat presented by his 
Communist party. In Siam it numbers about 50,000, mostly 
drawn. from the..Chinese..minority,. which_amounts..10 some 
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4,000,000 out of the 16 million people in the country. »Many 
Chinese see the Communist Party simply as a means whereby 
they may eventually be able to dominate the country. 


As for its economic life, Siam has made a better recovery from 
the effects of the war thafi anyother state in’ Soutly East Asia. 
When the order ended, rice production had fallen from 5,000,000 
tons annually to 3,500,000, barely enough for home needs. 
The other three main branches of production—tin, rubber and 
teak—had almost ceased work. .The railways were extensively 
damaged. The note issue had multiplied by seven times since 
1941, Owing to Japanese printing for occupational costs. Racketeers 
were making big profits out of the continuing inflation. No 
imports of ordinary consumer goods were coming in from the two 
traditional suppliers, Japan and Germany—which made inflation 
worse, Then, during the first few months, as the first trickle of 
expensive imports began, Siam ran a large deficit on its foreign 
trade, instead of the traditional surplus ; in exchange for imports, 
it was unable to make its normal export contribution of those 
goods for which the rest of South East Asia and the world were 
clamouring—rice, tin, rubber and teak. 


The last three years have brought a vivid change. Recovery is 
not complete—tin and teak production still have some way to 
go—but the Siamese have refurbished their economy till it looks 
as if the country could soon be more prosperous than ever 
before. It is only political considerations which temper economic 
optimism. While Siam itself remains strong in its sense of 
independence and possessing enough natural riches to keep 
the bulk of its people happy, the present calm could well 
prove too good to last—particularly since the Communists 
have gained so much face throughout the Far East by their 
victory in China. 


For the first time since the war the area under rice is currently 
reported to be equal to the prewar average. Rice exports in 1948 
were just over 800,000 tons, and there is every hope that the new 
crop will bring exports this year nearer the prewar average of 
1,250,000 tons. The main economic danger appears to be a 
shortage of labour. The figures for tin production in 1948 are not 
yet complete, but, although double the 1947 figure, they are 
probably still less than a quarter of the 16,000 tons which was 
the annual average before the war. The export of tin ore was 
freed from official control last year, and the Russians have been 
bidding for it. Rubber, on the other hand, has been leaping 
ahead: exports last year were well above the prewar figures of 
1938 and Siam is now the fourth largest rubber exporter after 
Malaya, Indonesia and Ceylon. Teak exports, amounting to about 
half the prewar figure in 1947, are reported to have made further 
progress, if modest, in 1948. 


Big Purchases in Britain 


This economic progress restored Siam’s favourable balance 
of trade by the middle of last year. Since most exports go to the 
sterling area, one result has been to create a special problem in 
spending the sterling earned. This partly accounted for the recent 
three month visit to Britain of a Siamese purchasing mission, 
which is reported to have ordered capital equipment for the rail- 
ways worth about £15 million, covering locomotives, coaches, 
goods wagons and bridging material. The mission is also visiting 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia before returning to Bangkok. 
The Siamese Government has not been content to rest on its 
laurels ; it recently launched a somewhat unexpected export 
drive in order to make possible the purchase of still more equip- 
ment. The Prime Minister broadcast an appeal for people to 
raise more buffaloes, pigs and poultry. 


On the home front, the current Siamese budget is balanced. 
The largest singie item of expenditure is the allocation for the 
Ministry of Defence ; but education also gets a good deal and so 
does the State’s capital investment programme, which includes 
projects for railways, waterworks, paper factories, irrigation, 
electrical undertakings and co-operative societies. During the past 
year the cost of living has undoubtedly been falling ; the Govern- 
ment claims a drop of 30 per cent, whereas independent European 
statistics suggest about 17 per cent Whichever figure is correct, 
the downward trend will probably continue. Lastly, Siam has 
been trying to increase the scope of its home industries, hitherto 
mainly confined to rice milling, tin mining and certain small- 
scale production to meet local needs such as cement, soap, 


- leather, matches, sugar, textiles and paper. There can be 


no doubt that, politically and economically, Siam_ is. at 
present one of the healthiest areas in South East ‘Asia, well 
worthy of any assistance that Washington. and, . particularly, 
London can give it. . ‘ . 
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Paint is another product that 
photography is helping to im- 
prove. This photograph, taken 
with an electron microscope, 
shows zinc oxide pigment mag- 
nified 12,500 times. The size and 
shape of the particles determine 
the smoothness of the paint that is 
made from it. Photographs like 
this answer vital questions in 
LC.I. paint research. For this 
and many other research purposes 
LC.I. use ‘Kodak’ materials. 
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SERVICE 
ON WHEELS 


Fourteen years of scientific tyre-reconditioning by the 





Tyresoles process have helped to kill the prejudice 
against retreads and set new standards for the whole 
retreading industry — besides making Tyresoles the 
largest international retreading organisation, with 
over thirty factories in Britain and others in twenty 
foreign countries. The Tyresoles process served the 
armed forces in war and is now serving Government 
departments and countless commercial and private 
vehicle users in many parts of the world. By giving 
new-tyre mileage over again at approximately half 
new-tyre cost, Tyresoles cut road transport charges, 
save rubber imports, and release new tyres for 
export — helping in every way to keep the wheels 


turning. 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamewal needs of civilisation. 


HENRY SIMON L70 
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Anglo-Canadian Trade 


EVER has the triangle of Anglo-Canadian trade and pay- 

ments been so precariously poised as it is today. The 
basis of this triangle is the ability of Canada to convert its 
sterling earnings in order to cover its current deficit with the 
United States. Before the war, convertibility could be taken 
for granted. It was largely made possible because sterling 
countries other than the United Kingdom were net earners of 
dollars, while the United Kingdom had a surplus with these 
countries. These offsetting balances thus added another strand 
to the complex pattern of multilateral trade and payments affect- 
ing Britain and Canada. In the two years which followed the 
war, the triangle of payments between Canada, Britain and the 
United States was kept intact by the continued expenditure of 
gold and dollar reserves by Britain and by the use of the US 
line of credit of $3,750 million. For the past year, the equili- 
brium of this broadly triangular structure of trade has been 
maintained thanks to Marshall Aid, more than half the amount 
allocated to Britain having been authorised for off-shore pur- 
chases in Canada. The precarious nature of these temporary 
arrangements, dependent as they are on yearly and hard fought 
appropriations by Congress, needs no elaboration. They are 
rendered more insecure still by the emergent possibility that 
wheat might be declared a surplus commodity in the United 
States. If that were to happen, the Economic Co-operation 
Administrator would be barred by existing legislation from allo- 
cating Marshall dollars for the purchase of wheat outside the 
United States. Such a development would at one stroke throw 
the delicately balanced structure of Anglo-Canadian payments 
into utter confusion. 

The dimensions of the problem emerge clearly from the data 
provided in the report for 1948 of the Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. The main changes in the Canadian 
balance of payments, both on current and capital account, for 
1947 and 1948 were as follows: — 


Taste I—CuHANGES IN CANADA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 
1947 anv 1948 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 








| 1947 1948 | Change 
Current Account :— 
ein’ Gtates «.s « iniccb kwh o soveeb 0< obo ceed — 1,135 = + ™ 
Sterling AICR . vccce pce quk tenn aeergdecsseg + 874 + 617 a 257 
Oe Countries? sss vas seins sclades iabaeee > 4 + 6 + ee | 
+ & | + 472 
Contributions ot Official Relief .......eeeeeees — 38 >. 19 
Capital Account :— 
Loans to United Kingdom and other Govern- 
ooo oo ee oe Se = 570 "ey 142 
Subscription to International Monetary Fund..| — "4 . 
Government of Canada borrowing in United 
ue ATAETURE ee Oe eee ee ee i + 180 
Other capital, excluding change in official 
PING aia gi add. beds ieee lin — 146 a8 


} 
| 


Change in official reserves ......seeeeeeee02 | —= 1743 + 496 

"SS Gross, excluding loan repayments. 

A mere glance at this table reveals the extraordinary improve- 
ment which occurred in the Canadian reserve position during 
1948. Canada’s gold and US dollar reserves, which had been 
built up to a peak of $1508 million at the end of 1945 and had 
fallen progressively to $1244.9 million at the end of 1946 and 
$501.7 million at the end of 1947, had by the end of 1948 been 
built up again to $997.8 million. Much of this improvement 
was due to the spectacular reduction in Canada’s deficit with 
the United States. There was a substantial improvement in the 





physical volume of Canadian exports to the United States, par- 
ticularly of meat, cattle, coarse grain, poultry, aluminium, 
copper, nickel and agricultural machinery. Conversely, there 
was a substantial decrease in the volume of US imports into 
Canada, particularly of consumer goods, motor cars and trucks. 
But the improvement in two-way trade between the United 
States and Canada still left the account with a substantial 
Canadian deficit, and the mere reduction of this deficit does not 
explain the remarkable recovery in Canada’s reserves during 
the year. 

This recovery must be attributed to the fact that Canada’s 
surplus with sterling area and non-dollar countries was a con- 
vertible surplus and this in turn must be attributed largely to 
the Marshall Plan. ECA authorisations for expenditure by ERP 
countries in Canada and Newfoundland amounted to just under 
$550 million from April 3 to December 31, 1948, of which 
$256.4 million were for bread grains. The reported shipments 
of ERP goods from Canada and Newfoundland in this petiod 
amounted to $456.9 million. The Foreign Exchange Control 
Board’s report pays due tribute to “ the important and helpful 
part played by the European Recovery Programme in prevent- 
ing a severe contraction in the level of our exports to countries 
participating in this programme and in maintaining our receipts 
of convertible exchange from our European trade.” 

. 


But what of the future of Anglo-Canadian trade ? Marshall 
Aid will come to an end at latest by 1952 and between now and 
then will be steadily diminishing. There is, moreover, that 
sword of Damocles of surplus wheat in the United States which 
might from one day to another sever the main link by which 
Canada is connected to the ERP programme. The solution 
can be shaped only by two broad alternatives: either Britain 
must export more to Canada or it must import less, and perhaps 
much less, from Canada. The Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
few weeks ago made some candid comments on this problem 
to a representative of the Canadian press. Sir Stafford asserted 
that the export drive to Canada was a major part of Britain’s 
effort to pay its way with North America, and he emphasised 
that the British long-term programme called for the doubling 
of exports to Canada between 1947 and 1952-53. He pointed 
to the encouraging progress, illustrated by the following figures, 
which had so far been made in this direction. 


TasLe II—U.K. Exports to CANADA 
Monthly Average /’000s 


Percentage 
1948 Increase 
1947 2nd Half 





sperma intatahaeantannnttn } 1948 

2nd compared 
Halt Ist | 2nd with 

Half Half | 2nd Half 
} 1947 
Woollens and worsteds .........+.+-0055 978 1,495 1,547 58 
Vehicles (incl. locomotives, ships & aircraft) 358 649 768 5 
Cotton yarns and manufactures .......-.. = oa = S 

Pottery, glass, abrasives, ete. .......-.44 

Machinery .....cs-cccceestecsesvessces 359 429 424 18 
Silks and artificial silks........00.00eceee 199 261 304 53 
PPOTEL 2. co cesedencnetecsccerorerscinn 165 174 193 i 
Beverages (mainly whisky) .........--++- 154 147 222 44 
All QxpOrts is lies ti vewdia sic beds 855. 4,083 5,265 6,332 55 


Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out that Britain still had’ a long 
way to go even to do no more than recapture its prewar share 
of the Canadian market. In 1938 the United Kingdom supplied 
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174 per cent of Canada’s total imperts. The corresponding 
proportion was 75 per cent in 1947, and the recovery in 
the first part of 1948 was only to 10 per cent. This export drive 
is being furthered by detailed on-the-spot investigations of the 
market ; a good example is provided by the mission from the 
engineering industry which has resulted in a valuable report 
and recommendations on the development of exports of British 
engineering goods to Canada. Efforts are also being made to 
expand textile exports, and the cotton industry has been specifi- 
cally asked to reserve 10 per cent of its total export output for 
the Canadian market—the only market favoured by such treat- 
ment. Canada is also to receive a considerably increased 
amount of the special types of anthracite coal it needs, and 
during the current year will be receiving increased tonnages of 
British steel. 

The Chancellor’s general review of Anglo-Canadian trade 
was, however, sprinkled with remarks about “ the disappointing 
response from Canadian buyers ” and by reminders that “ trade 
requires a willing buyer and a willing seller.” In these remarks, 
Sir Stafford showed little recognition of the fact that no com- 
pulsion can be put on the Canadian buyer to purchase British 
goods which are either too dear or fail to come up to the neces- 
sary standards of quality. He purchases in a market which is 
wholly free and competitive. To this aspect of Anglo-Canadian 
trade the Foreign Exchange Control Board devotes some very 
pertinent paragraphs and expounds a thesis which was con- 
sistently argued by the Canadian representatives at the recent 
meeting of the joint United Kingdom-Canadian Continuing 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs. 

The Foreign Exchange Control Board suggests that in 
attempting to. achieve dollar viability by 1952 the participants 
in the European Recovery Programme are placing undue reliance 
on a reduction of dollar imports or diversion of purchases from 
dollar to non-dollar countries. The ERP countries are by a 
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variety of methods attempting to develop trade with one another 
One example of such arrangements is the Intra-European Pay. 
ments Scheme, under which contributions and drawing rights 
are exchanged. Another is the growth of bilateral trade deals 
in which the countries concerned agree to exchange specified 
quantities of commodities on a basis which will produce q 
balance in their mutual trade—deals in which Britain uses scarce 
items such as steel as a bargaining counter, though Canada too 
would like increased supplies. 

The report points out that the prices at which commodities 
are exchanged under the payments scheme and in such bilateral 
deals are often considerably higher than those prevailing fo, 
similar goods outside the soft-currency trading area, and iy 
adds that discriminatory restrictions imposed on dollar expendi- 
tures keep out competition from the western hemisphere, Ip 
these circumstances, trade within the protected area is carried on 
at prices higher than those which prevail outside it. It is easier 
for countries within the area to buy from one another than from 
dollar countries because they are better supplied with European 
currencies than with dollars. | Moreover, it is more profit- 
able for individual producers within the area to sell their 
exports in the area because they can get better prices, The 
danger which the Canadians foresee is that in this effort to 
achieve “dollar viability” the structure of costs and prices in 
the countries of Europe will move increasingly out of equilibrium 
with those of North America. This would indeed be an ironical 
culmination to the Marshall Plan. The Canadian authorities see 
in this divergence of sterling and doilar prices the main impedi- 
ment to the expansion of their trade with Europe and the sterling 
area and they suggest that the risks involved should be recog. 
nised here and now. This section of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board report closes with the exhortation: “ In addition 
to the greater efforts being required on the part of ERP countries 
to develop and maintain dollar markets it is also important that 
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the dollar countries should give as much encouragement as 

ible to imports from these countries. The general objective 
should clearly be to maintain international transactions at a high 
level rather than to achieve a balance of dollar accounts through 
a network of restrictions and discriminations.” 

It is impossible not to agree with this advice, whether it is 
regarded from the Canadian or British point of view. But 
what if relative prices are moving permanently out of line? As 
jong as inflation was rampant in the United States there was 


Finance for 


T is at first sight a little surprising to find the Ruhr coal 
mines, after a long and successful production drive, facing 
difficulties so serious that neither the Germans nor the Anglo- 
American authorities in western Germany hesitate to employ 
the word “crisis.” The present difficulties are, however, in 
some ways a measure of the degree of success that has been 
achieved. They are part of the transition from the distressed 
Germany of the immediate postwar years to the relatively ener- 
getic and resourceful economy that is now beginning to appear. 
Coal production in the Ruhr, though it has revived to nearly 
87 per cent of its 1936 level, can barely keep pace with the 
new demands made upon it in the past six months by the 
reviving German industrial machine. At the same time the 
short-term emergency measures which have kept the coal pro- 
duction drive going have become patently out of place in a 
society which is able more and more to apply commercial 
criteria to its industrial problems. The resemblances to ques- 
tions which have arisen in the other coal-producing countries 
of Europe (and not least in Britain) are marked, though the 
manifestations in Germany have been probably more extreme. 

The Anglo-American programme for the economic revival 
of western Germany began with the coalfields, and from the 
beginning of the Bizonal experiment the mines had effective 
priority in supplies of timber, steel, machinery, chemicals, 
transport, electricity and manpower ; the mineworkers similarly 
received preferential treatment in rations, housing, clothes, 
consumer goods and pay. Virtually no attempt was made to 
get the mines to pay their way. They were permitted, and 
even in some ways encouraged, to make heavy losses which 
were met by subsidies, at first from North Rhine-Westphalia 
and later from the bizonal budget. No attempt was made to 
distinguish between finance for current operations and finance 
for long-term development ; bank credits, current earnings, 
subsidy money, windfalls, bills secured on unpaid accounts, 
were used as opportunity offered for whatever purpose was 
most urgent at the time. 

It is remarkable, in these circumstances, that long-term 
development of the mines fared as well as it did in the com- 
petition with immediate needs. A frank balance sheet of the 
activities of the last four years is hardly possible until the 
new mining companies have been formed and have settled down 
to a regular way of life, but the available evidence suggests 
that the German managements persisted in general with their 
long-terni schemes in spite of financial confusion and in spite 
of the unremitting Anglo-American pressure for more produc- 
tion quickly. The reason is perhaps to be found in the promi- 
nence which German mining practice gives to orderly long- 
term development. As a result the majority of the German 
mining undertakings can be expected to emerge from the current 

ial regrouping as sound concerns. 

Currency reform last summer inevitably put a term to the 
Period in which the operation of the Ruhr coalfield could be 
treated purely as an exercise in engineering and the physical 
organisation of production, and precipitated the day when it 
had again to be treated as an exercise in economics, Immediately 


373 
hope that British and other European prices might be floated 
into equilibrium with those in North America. Those hopes 
must be waning, for prices in North America have begun to dip, 
while in Britain present indications point at best to stability and 
at worst to a further rise in prices. In those conditions it will 
need more than on-the-spot investigations and improved mer- 
chanting technique to lift British exports to Canada to a point 


at which the long-term prospects for Anglo-Canadian trade and 
payments can be viewed with equanimity. 


Ruhr Coal 


after currency reform the coal industry in the bizone found itself 
with liquid resources cut down to DM.156 million—the cash 
quota of DM.25 million, together with DM.131 million provided 
by reconversion of outstanding foreign accounts. With these 
small resources it had to face the shock of paying a month’s 
wages and salaries in the new money on a I to 1 basis, while 
accounts Outstanding on the home market could be collected only 
at the ratio of 1 in 10. Cash available for capital expenditure 
amounted, therefore, to virtually nothing. In spite of this, it is 
estimated that the industry has invested about DM.250 million 
in capital projects in the eight months from the end of June to 
the end of February. This has not been financed from profits, 
which amounted to only about DM.60 million in the same 
period and were almost entirely swallowed up by current 
purchases which could not be completed before currency reform 
and by the expansion of stocks to conform with the expansion 
of mining operations. It has been financed by running up 
short-term debt, most of it at high interest rates, and some of it 
incurred without too close attention to the prospects of repay- 
ment. The German coal mines administration at Essen reported 
recently that between DM.20 and DM.35 million of this debt 
requires immediate settlement, and that much of the remainder 
will require settlement soon. 
+ 


It would not be reasonable to put the blame for this state 
of affairs on the mining companies themselves. When the 
currency was reformed it was recognised by the Anglo-American 
authorities, and in the abstract at least by the Economic Council, 
that special provision for long-term investment would have to 
be made. Savings, it was apparent, would not for some time 
be sufficient to finance the investment programme that was 
planned. It was intended to set up a Reconstruction Loan Cor- 
poration which would, it was thought, handle appropriations 
from the Bizonal or Land budgets, would at the same time be 
strong enough to raise money itself in the market, and would 
also assist undertakings to finance approved long-term schemes 
themselves. But the questions of how the corporation would 
work and where it would get its money do not seem to have 
been more than hazily appreciated. At the end of nearly nine 
months the corporation has still not begun to operate in any 
practical sense. 

The mining undertakings were therefore forced to rely on 
their own resourcefulness for the financing of schemes which 
were not only perfectly sound but which had, in many cases, 
the strongest official backing. They found themselves able to 
increase their short-term indebtedness at the rate of more than 
DM.30 million a month, and indeed in the peak month the 
increase was as much as DM.40 million. This is probably the 
measure of the industry’s rate of capital investment, and no 
one has suggested that it is excessive. It took place at a time 
when inflationary tendencies were showing themselves in the 
Bizonal economy ; the volume of money and of credit generally 
was increasing, prices were rising rapidly, and the pressure of 
purchasing power was running well ahead of the expansion of 
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supplies. But in December the board of the federal bank (Bank 
Deutscher Lander) took measures to restrict credit which were 
disconcertingly effective. The sudden restriction of credit had 
a number of results. The rise of prices was halted and in some 
commodities reversed. The number of bankruptcies and the 
volume of unemployment increased. Industrial firms com- 
plained of many cancellations of orders. The mines found 
that they could raise money only with great difficulty, and their 

et borrowings in January were only DM.23} million. This 

eant that development work in progress had to be slowed 
down. Since the mining companies were in any case exercised 
by the question of how their debts were to be repaid, and 
since there was no sign of activity from the Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation, the mines began also to reduce their commit- 
ments for the coming months. Notifications even began to 
arrive in Frankfurt that American mining equipment ordered 
under ECA could not be accepted, because the mines had not 
the money to pay for it. 

* 


That steps will be taken to correct this state of things can 
hardly be in reasonable doubt ; neither the needs of the Bizone 
nor the European Recovery Programme will permit any avoid- 
able slowing down of recovery in the Ruhr mines. The 
narrowness of the margin by which urgent demands for Ruhr 
coal are being met was demonstrated last month when the 
Bizonal coal allocations for the second quarter of 1949 were 
published. Since hard coal output is expected to be not less 
than 330,000 tons a day during the second quarter of the 
year, the export allocation under the “ Moscow sliding scale ” 
must be increased to 20.8 per cent. Partly in consequence of 
this, and partly for other reasons, the coal remaining for allo- 
cation to consumers in the Bizone will be less than in the 
present quarter. And new industrial demands have emerged to 
increase the pressure. New undertakings for aluminium and 
zinc smelting have made it necessary, for example, to increase 
the allocation to the non-ferrous metallurgical industries. Larger 
food imports make it necessary for the food processing industry 
to have more coal. The expansion of the active fishing fleet has 
increased bunkering requirements. 

Bigger demands of this kind are evidence of economic re- 
covery ; they need not be lamented. But they do leave less 
coal for some important users. The domestic allocation is cut 
from 2,200,000 tons in the first quarter to 1,500,000 in the 
second. The electric power undertakings, which were allocated 
2,100,000 tons in the first quarter, are to have 1,900,000 in 
the second. The railways are to get 2,300,000 instead of 
2,500,000 tons. All these reductions are larger than could be 
explained simply by the four or five fewer days in the second 
quarter. It is probable that they will not lead to reduced con- 
sumption at once ; they will, however, prevent the building 


Commercial History and Review 
of 1948 


Next week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist will include the third part of the Commercial 
History and Review of 1948. 

Part Ilf of the Commercia! History contains reviews of 
economic developments in all important overseas countries 
Production, finance and foreign trade in these countries are 
surveyed in detail. Part Hi of the Commercial History 
completes the review of 1948; earlier parts dealing with 
British financial and industrial developments were published 
on February 5th and March Sth. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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up of stocks and in some cases may Cause existing stocks to be 
depleted. The effects will be felt in the third and fourth 
quarters. It is clearly important that the mines should have 
what assistance is possible to build up their production through 
the year. 

Expanded production in the Ruhr mines, as in the British 
coalfields, must in future be sought largely through improve. 
ment and development—through means, that is, which will 
enable productivity to rise and costs of production to fall. Out. 
put per man-shift in the Ruhr in the last week in January, at 
1.05 tons overall, did not compare badly with the British output 
per man-shift of 1.14 tons in the same month ; but it was only 
65 per cent of the Ruhr OMS in 1937, which was 1.62 tons. 
Thus it took 112 per cent of the 1937 labour force to achieye 
an output which was only 74 per cent of the 1937 weekly 
average. The German economy can no more afford to squander 
manpower than can the British ; and the obligation of paying 
their way which now faces the Ruhr mines is bringing the fact 
home to the German engineers and colliery managers. 

These urgent necessities form the background of the financial 
discussions which have been going on at Essen and Frankfurt. 
In the upshot it seems likely that a raid on the import counter. 
part funds will provide DM.135 million to avert the immediate 
financial crisis, and that the lending of this money to the mines 
will be the first operation which the Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation undertakes. There will remain the question of 
raising at least DM.500 million more to enable the mines to 
carry on with their development projects for the rest of the 
year, and the further question of assuring them of this money 
in a steady and reliable flow, at rates of interest which should 
be reasonable and related to the soundness of the undertakings 
themselves, over a predictable period ; without this, the orderly 
planning of development work has become impossible? 


* 


The crisis in the coalfield is part of a more general question 
still to be settled in western Germany: how is provision to be 
made for capital investment, and how can capital be guided 
to the uses for which it is most needed ? Two alternative 
procedures afe at issue, and the difference between them may 
prove vital. Either the Bizonal authorities set themselves to find 
the capital for the investment plans which they think necessary, 
or the suit of investment will have to be cut according to the 
cloth of available finance. The procedure now adopted for 
British coal mining is a compromise in which financial exigencies 
have so far had to play second fiddle, though they may not do 
so for long. In certain important ways the trend in western 
Germany is sharply different: for example, the expedient of 
financing unprofitable mines from the earnings of profitable 
mines will probably be rejected, and it may be left to the 
Bizonal budget to subsidise unprofitable mines which the public 
interest requires to be kept in operation. Mines which can pay 
their way should therefore be able to raise their own capital 
once private saving reaches a significant scale and capital issues 
become possible. But this condition has not been reached yet. 

In the past few months (and if capital expenditure is left out 
of account) companies representing about 17 per cent of Bizonal 
coal production have been running at a loss. These companies 
could easily be rendered profitable by raising the domestic price 
of coal. Some of them could be rendered profitable simply by 
raising the export price, and the Bizonal administration is 
pressing for this to be done. If, for reasons of public or inter- 
national polity, the prices are kept down, but if the sub- 
marginal mines are still required to work, a renewed stale 
subsidy seems the logical answer. If this course is adopted one 
probable result is worth noting: the mines which can produce 
cheaply, if they are unhampered by the necessity of supporting 
those which cannot, will emerge eventually in a strong Com 
petitive position in international trade. 
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Business Notes . 


Revenue Estimates Exceeded 


With ten business days of the current fiscal year still to 
fan from the date of the latest Exchequer return, the Chan- 
cellor’s budget estimate of revenue has already been exceeded. 
In the period to March 19th, “ordinary * revenue amounted to 
[3,795.6 million, and thus surpasséd the estimate by £30 million, 
suggesting that the total for the year is likely to be in the 
region of £3,900 million—excluding the self-balancing payment 
of £55 million due to be credited from India. Expenditure 
*above-the-line ” at £2,831 million (excluding Sinking Fund) 
till falls no less than £454 million short of the revised estimates 
for the year, with the result that the accumulated “ above-line ” 
surplus at present stands at £965 mullion—fully £175 million more 
than the Chancellor’s budget estimate. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that this margin will run down very sharply in the closing 
davs of the year—even though it now seems improbable that 
expenditure will absorb the whole of the estimated requirements 
(gs revised by the addition of the supplementaries to the budget 
forecast). Nowadays, such very large adjustments take place at 
the end of the year that it would be pointless to try to frame 
any serious estimate of the outcome; but the safest guess is 
perhaps that the “above-line” surplus will not differ much from 
the ordinary estimate. A similar guess might be made also of 
the net surplus, after allowing for below-line expenditure—for 
this has been running quite close to estimate. For the period 
ended on Saturday fast it stood at about £450 million, after 
allowing for £91 million of repayments, compared with the 
original estimate of £473 million. 

The fact that the Chancellor will realise his estimated surplus 
despite the heavy unexpected expenditure on the social services, 
cost-of-living subsidies and defence, is, it seems, partly due to 
certain savings in other directions; but the main explanation 
lies in the buoyancy of the revenue, which, in turn, is to some 
extent attributable to the continuance of inflationary conditions. 
It also reflects certain adventitious receipts, for “ miscellaneous ” 
revenue has already yielded £54 million more than the estimate 
for the ful! vear—though it should be noted that receipts from 
trading services are still £284 million short. Among the other 
abnorma! items, receipts from the sale of surplus war stores are 
already very close to the target, at £98 million. Among the 
normal items of revenue, the most buoyant have been profits tax 
and EPT, death duties and surtax, all of which have already 
passed the year’s estimate. Income tax and customs and exdise 
each seems likely to provide almost exactly the increase expected 
from it. Collections of the Special Contribution have proceeded 
much more rapidly than the Chancellor envisaged twelve months 
ago. ‘This once-for-al! capital levy was expected to provide a 
tota! of £105 million, of which £50 million was expected to be 
paid in the year 1948-49; but already the receipts amount to 
nearly £78 million. 


* * x 


Prospects for 1949-50 


Unfortunately, it is more than usually difficult this time 
to. guess the revenue prospect which the Chancellor will face 
om Budget day. On the one hand, the revenue in the expiring 
year has still benefited strongly from abnormal receipts deriving 
irom wartime settlements and realisations. On the other hand, 
revenue for the coming year will, on a broad view, be the 
resultant of two main conflicting forces—the marked rise in 
national income in 1948 and the probability of some slackening 
in the tempo of economic activity during 1949. From those items 
of revenue which are mainly governed by incomes in the past 
the Chancellor can therefore expect a bigger yield. Since the 
national income, as estimated in the “Economic Survey,” rose 
im 1948 by fully 10 per cent—an even larger rate of increase than 
occurred in the previous year—the yield from both income tax 
and surtax will certainly be larger. After allowing for the effects, 
in the first full year, of the reliefs granted twelve months ago, 
the additional yield might well be of the order of £75-£100 
nullion, Similarly, with profits, although the growth of current 
carnings is already flattening out, the big increases which occurred 
last year should enable the Chancellor to count upon a signifi- 
canily increased return from profits tax and EPT combined. 

se two items have already yielded £267 million in the current 
year, only a little short of their yield in the previous year, despite 
the steep decline which has necessarily occurred in EPT. 


Unless the total yield from the Special Contribution was largely 
underestimated in last year’s budget, it seems that in 1949-50 the 
Chancellor may be able to collect only an additional £25-{£30 
million. If this were so, the loss under this head might largely 
offset the gain to be expected from profits tax. Moreover, customs 
and excise, which together account for some 40 per cent of total 
Ordinary revenue, are affected by current economic conditions 
rather than by the buoyancy of incomes last year. It seems 
unprobable, therefore, that the Chancellor will be able to look 
for any further increases from these sources; indeed, there is 
rather the possibility of some decline. Altogether, it seems that 
tax revenue next year may be at least £100 million less than that 
of 1948-49 ; and there is bound to be a further substantial decline 
in the abnormal above-line revenues. In the circumstances, it 
would probably be sanguine to expect total ordinary revenue, on 
the present tax basis, to exceed the prospective above-line expendi- 
ture—of about £3,325 million—by more than, say, £400 to £450 
million. If allowance had also to be made for supplementary 
expenditure on anything approaching its 1948-49 scale, the pro- 
spective above-line surplus will begin to look very small indeed. 

On this reckoning, if the Chancellor took the view that the 
budgetary contribution to the financing of the nation’s capital 
account needs to be as large as in the year now closing, there 
would be need to reinforce his surplus appreciably. Plainly, there 
is no scope for any net reduction in taxation. Nor is this posi- 
tion relieved by the possibility of a decline in some of the below- 
line outlays, for most of these now comprise either the “ transfers 
to private capital account” (e.g., war damage payments) or real 
capital expenditures already reckoned in the nation’s investment 
programme. 


* ® * 


Australia’s Better Terms 


The terms of the new Australian conversion loan were 
announced as this issue of The Economist was going to press. 
The lull in recent weeks in new gilt-edged issues and the delay 
in announcing the terms of the new Australian operation had 
given rise to rumours that a bigger issue was in the offing. 
Indeed, the gilt-edged market has reflected that prospect in 
presenting an almost isolated firmness amid the depression which 
has lately descended on the Stock Exchange. 

The Australian authorities have in the circumstances been 
able to press on with their conversion programme on progres- 
sively favourable terms. The new loan, which is offered in 
conversion to holders of £19,510,726 of Australian 3} per cent 
registered stock, 1948-53, is again a 3 per cent issue at par, but 
the dates have been extended further by three years, to 1975-77, 
compared with the previous conversion joan redeemable in 
1972-74. The narrower spread of redemption dates has again 
been followed ; otherwise the technique has been only slightly 
varied from the January issue. This time the total amount to 
be converted is fixed at £15 million, keaving the remaining 
£4,510,726 of the old loan to be repaid in cash at par. If total 
conversion applications do not reach £15 million, the shortfall is 
to be taken up by the Commonwealth Bank for cash at par. In 
the previous conversion the full amount of the old stock was 
made available fer conversion, while providing for amounts up 
to £5,000,000 of the new loan unapplied for to be repatriated 
by the Commonwealth authorities and for any further amounts 
unapplied for to be taken up by the Commonwealth Bank, The 
final date for accepting applications is Apri] 8th, but the lists will! 
be closed as soon as the total of £15 million has been applied for. 
Hence it will be a case of first in, first served. There should be a 
good response to the issue, which appears to be somewhat below 
the market. The nearest comparable British Government issue 
is British Electricity 3 per cent 1974-77 stock, which at the 
latest price of ro1}i gives a yield of £2 18s. to the earliest date. 
The Australian 3 per cent 1972-74 issue was quoted 100-102 on 
Thursday. 


*x a * 


Touring Abroad on £50 


The announcement late last week that during the 12 months 
beginning May Ist tourists will be allowed £50 per adult and £35 
for children under 15 years of age confirms earlier expectations. 
This currency allowance will be given for travel to Austria, 


Denmark, France, Italy, Holland, Norway, Spain, Sweden and 
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Switzerland. An allowance of up to £35 for adults and £25 for 
children will be available for travel to Belgium and Luxemburg, 
two countries to which holiday travel was suspended in 1947. 
The sum earmarked for’ tourism in the Anglo-Belgian payments 
agreement is limited to £1,100,000 ; evidently Belgium considers 
that its hotel industry will derive greater benefit from a larger 
number of holidaymakers even though they have individually 
less money to spend. The Swiss hotel industry has taken a 
different view. The cost to Britain of holidays in Switzerland is 
set at’a maximum of £4,500,000 in the coming year. Given the 
£50 allocation, fewer people will be able to travel but the Swiss 
hope that this smaller number will thereby stay at the more 
expensive hotels which have always relied on foreign visitors. 
Germany may be added to the above list of countries in time for 
the new tourist year. But at a rate of one D-mark to 30 US cents 
holidays in Germany would prove relatively expensive ; already 
the desirability of reintroducing the prewar tourist mark is being 
mooted by some people in Germany. 


Since the maximum allocation for foreign travel to hard cur- 
rency countries is limited under various payments agreements, it 
is presumably a matter of relative indifference to the British 
authorities whether the individual allowance be £35 or £50. In 
the case of travel to other countries, however, the more generous 
policy reflects Britain’s improved balance of payments with the 
majority of European countries, But the higher allowances come 
at a time when it is by no means certain that a £50 currency 
ration instead of £35 will necessarily be fully used. Many holiday- 
makers have hitherto managed to enjoy a holiday abroad on £35, 
and the urge to shop abroad has been lessened as many goods 
hitherto rationed at home are now freely available. 


~*~ * * 


The Second Bonfire 


F The President of the Board of Trade, Mr Harold Wilson, 
lit his second bonfire of controls this week, when many quota 
regulations on the volume of materials which manufacturers may 
acquire, use or sell, were revoked. This step represented the third 
stage in Mr Wilson’s “ general strategy” of decontrol. The first 
was the relaxation of consumer rationing which was initiated nine 
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months ago and which came to a close last week when the cloth}: 
ration was abolished. The Board of Trade has no remaini 
responsibility for any consumer rationing. The second Stage was 
reached last November when Mr Wilson celebrated Guy Fawkes’ 
Day with his bonfire of various quantitative controls over manu 
facture ; up to then, firms could produce only a certain quanti ; 
fixed in relation to a given period, generally a prewar year, Con- 
trols, however, were retained for those industries which used | 
quantities of raw materials imported from dollar sources of to 
ensure an adequate output of utility goods. On Tuesday Mr 
Wilson said that he hoped that by the end of 1949 the only controls 
remaining would be those required for the utility scheme or for 
the allocation of scarce raw materials and scarce currencies, 
The effect of the latest changes is to do away with 930,000 
permits and licences a year; the Guy Fawkes’ effort abolished 
200,000 licences. The net reduction in staff at the Board of Trade 
would be 320 compared with 50 in November. In all—including 
the abolition of consumer rationing—the Board has reduced jts 
staff by 1,500. These figures are not very impressive, but the 
removal of controls should effect a much greater economy in man- 
power in industry. ; 
Quantiiative restrictions have been removed from about 25 
materials, among which the most important are hardwood 
(except teak, Honduras mahogany, ash, and certain other types 
imported from dollar areas), caustic soda, leather, paper (exclud- 
ing newsprint, wallpaper and certain other types), industrial uses 
of cloth and a number of paint materials. Certain of these relaxa- 
tions had in fact been previously announced. In addition, seven 
comimodities—imported building boards, pine oil, resin, synthetic 
rubber (butyl and general purpose), tanning materials, turpentine 
and oak veneers—have reverted from public to private purchase, 
The total value of imports of these materials in 1948 was probably 
not much more than £6,000,000, which gives an indication of the 
limited scope of these relaxations. There were other concessions 
as well; the statutory control over the consumption of raw cotton 
for spinning yarn has been revoked, control over the distribution 
of matches will be revoked in four months’ time, while coloured 
or headed blankets can now be supplied to the home market. 
Although it may not be possible to assess the value of these 
relaxations to industry, they are certainly welcome. They will 


enable a more competitive spirit to develop between firms, and 
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efficient producers will no longer be restricted by a quota on the 
amount of raw materials they can use. The greater throughput 
in some industries should tend to reduce production costs, and 
this may be particularly noticeable in the furniture industry. 
The more important raw materials for industry, however, such as 
ison and steel, the non-ferrous metals and softwood, are still 
subject to control and allocation. Industry will not believe that 
the bonds of control have been loosened until these materials can 
also be acquired more freely. 


Trade and Industry 


Poor Bargain in Wheat 


The new international wheat agreement was signed in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday. The full text is not yet available in 
London, but in form it differs little from last year’s. The 
obligations of exporting and importing countries. apply only 
when the price of wheat is either at its maximum or minimum 
limit. There is no regulation of trade between these limits— 
or even outside them. The annual quantity covered by the agree- 
ment is 456 million bushels which covers approximately half the 
world’s trade in wheat. The new Wheat Council is to keep 
records of all transactions in wheat between member countries, 
provided that such transactions are carried out within the specified 
price range and provided that both the importing and the export- 
ing country have not agreed that such quantities should not be 
entered against their quotas, 


ANNUAL QvuoTAS FOR Eacu Crop-Yrar 1949-50 to 1952-53 
(Thousands of Bushels) 


Exporting Countries { Importing Countries 


Ie FS eee 203,070 | 


Canada United Kingdom ........... 177,068 
Site tates. . 6.) 4 nkisla Sd. old 168,070* SOG EG « Sah ds 14s + 40,418 
Australia « » deen c 80,000 RR EB a Oe , 38,287 
France ie ee eee 3,507 Metpermandr:.. 3.5 fi* tt: 25,721+ 
GUNG... . cess MaDe 1,837 nen a oar Pear ee 20,209 
ma eee ee 15,726 
i (CN pa bebiee a tages teat ea 13,228 
| Union of South Africa ....... 11,023 
bITa nde wesc yr cenete 11,023 
ea ROSE SA aes ae apr 10,105 
Otherst ....... Sees 93,476 
Fotal .....<Geuapees sea 456,284 | Tote is... ANG 456,284 
* In the event of a short crop, this quantity does not include the minimum requirements of 
wheat of any occupied area for which USA has or may assume responsibility. 
t Includes 2,756,000 bushels for Indonesia. _ ~ Comprises 27 other countries. 


The annual guaranteed quotas for the five exporting countries 
and the main importers are shown in the accompanying table. 
The Canadian quota has been reduced from 320 million bushels 
last year to 203 million bushels, the American from 185 million 
to 168 million bushels and the Australian from 85 million to 
80 million bushels. France and Uruguay are new entrants supply- 
Img §,000,000 bushels a year between them. All importing coun- 
tnes, with the exception of Italy and India, have reduced their 
annual guaranteed purchases. The British quota has fallen only 
slightly, from 180 million bushels last year to 177 million. Italy 
has increased its quota from 37 million to 40 million bushels and 
India from 28 million to 38 million bushels. The difficulty of 
foreseeing events during the next four seasons is exemplified by 
France. Last year the French Union agreed to import 36 million 
bushels a year for five years. This year France has guaranteed 
to export Over 3,000,000 bushels a year for the next four years. 

The maximum price for each season up to 1952-53 has been 
fixed at $1.80 (gs.) a bushel and the minimum price for 1949-50 
at $1.50 (7s. 6d.) a bushel, declining by ro cents each season to 
$1.20 (6s.) in 19§2-53. The importers will certainly not rejoice 
over these prices. Last year, when wheat was in short supply, 
the minimum price for 1952-53 was fixed at $1.10 (Ss. 6d.) a 
bushel. This year, that prospective price has been raised by 6d. 
a bushel, although supplies have improved greatly. An attempt 
last week to reduce the minimum prices to conform to last year’s 
agreement proved unacceptable to the other exporters. More 
important is the fact that the new agreement contains no adequate 
safeguard to prevent exporting countries from impeding the free 
movement of the wheat price through the operation of their 
domestic price support policies. Finally, Britain gets no relief 
from the $2.00 a bushel contract price with Canada next season. 

clause of the agreement reads: 

A transaction or part of a transaction made under an agreement 
for the purchase and sale of wheat entered into prior to the entry 
into force of Part 2 of this agreement shall, irrespective of price, 

entered in the Council’s records against the guaranteed quantities 

those countries. 
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The Canadian contract, which has still one more season to run, 
is thus brought into the agreement as regards quantity but not 
as regards price. A full assessment of the new agreement. must 
clearly await the arrival of the text, but at first sight the agreement 
appears to be an unsatisfactory bargain for this country. 


* * * 


Omens in Exports 


The detailed trade accounts for February (the provisional 
figures were discussed last week) show that certain export markets 
are becoming decidedly weaker. These changes have not yet 
affected the upward trend of total exports. The following table 
shows the value of exports for each month during the past year, 
after adjustment to a common standard of 26 working days ; it 
will be recalied that exports in January reached an exceptionally 
high level which must have been partly connected with the 
clearance of shipping documents after the Christmas holidays. 


British Exports 
(calculated on the basis of 26 working days a month) 


£ million 
March... 126 Poly tee PEO AdD November ... 147 
April... 1264 August 1383 December ... 151} 
May ... 135 September .«. 13k January we: ED 
June... 1393 October .» 140 February... 152} 


The daily rate of exports by value in February (which had only 
24 working days) was 4 per cent lower than in January, but 1 per 
cent higher than in December. The volume of exports for the 
month is provisionally estimated at 143 per cent of the 1938 level 
compared with 162 per cent in January, and 148 per cent in 
Decembet. 

The value of total exports reached £140.7 million, and the main 
decline on the month occurred in manufactured goods, which were 
£17 million lower than in January. Exports of foed, drink and 
tobacco were only £1,000,000 smaller at £7,200,000 while ship- 
ments of raw materials were almost maintained at their January 
level. Exports of coal actually increased during February, despite 
the fewer working days. The export of vehicles declined by 
£4,800,000 to £23.4 million; the number of new cars shipped 
abroad was 1,700 fewer at 13,920, and of agricultural tractors nearly 
2,000 fewer at 7,778—a decline of 20 per cent. The number of 
commercial vehicles and chassis exported, however, declined less 
markedly. Nevertheless, in view of the general difficulties con- 
fronting British motor manufacturers in overseas markets, these 
figures suggest that last year’s high rate of vehicle exports may 
not be maintained in 1949—«specially as these exports already 
showed a decline in January. 

Machinery exports in February were also smaller, falling by 
£3,800,000 to £22 million. The decline was fairly general for all 
sub-groups, and therefore may be largely due to the shorter 
working month. One or two of the minor categories, such as 
sewing machines, showed larger exports last month, while ship- 
ments of excavating equipment, mining machinery, and vacuum 
cleaners experienced sharper falls than the average. Exports of 
cotton goods declined for the second consecutive month, but their 
total value of over £13 million was well above the level for 
February, 1948. Wool manufactures also declined from their 
January peak, but were still higher than in December, 

The reduction in imports from £187 million in January to 
£162 million last month occurred mainly in foodstuffs and tobacco. 
Imports of butter were almost halved, while cocoa imports were 
reduced by 7o per cent, and tobacco imports by over 40 per cent. 
In the first two months of this year, compared with the same 
period of 1948, the quantity of grain imported was nearly 50 per 
cent larger, and considerably more butter, cheese, tea, sugar and 
cocoa also arrived. In contrast, imports of feeding stuffs were a 
little more than a third of last year’s quantity, meat supplies were 
40 per cent lower, while imports of citrus fruit, wines. and spirits 
were also smaller, Raw material imports, apart from timber, iron 
ore and jute, have, however, been maintained at above last year’s 
level. 


* * * 


Freight Conference Quarrel 


The outbreak of a “freight war” on a cargo. liner route is 
an event which has not occurred for many years ; that it should 
have happened now is a sign of the growth of international com- 
petition in shipping. The routes concerned are between. the 
continent of Europe and India, Pakistan and Ce on. which 
regular services are operated by British, Belgian, Danish, Dutch, 
Jndian, Norwegian and Swedish companies. The United Nether- 
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lands Navigation Company, which operates two lines serving the 
A amburg range of ports, has withdrawn from the freight 
conference of which it is an old-established member, and is 
heavily undercutting rates both for inward and outward cargoes. 
The conference lines, of which the principal British representa- 
tives are the P. & O. and British India Lines, have been compelled 
to answer the challenge, and it appears that some cargoes are being 
accepted at as little as 20 per cent of the previous rates. Agents 
of the Dutch company in India are reported to &. offering to take 
cargoes at 10 per cent below any rates which the conference lines 
may charge. Although the shipping companies are probably able 
to accept a small cut in freight rates as a result of the recent falls 
in the cost of oil bunkers, rates at such absurdly low levels can 
be nothing but unprofitable, particularly for those lines which 
have put brand new vessels, built at peak prices, into service. 

The disagreement appears to have arisen over the Dutch claim 
to a priority share of the trade formerly carried by German 
shipping companies in the Antwerp-Hamburg range. The ques- 
tion at issue is largely a matter of principle, since in due course 
German competition will presumably be allowed again, and in 
any event this traffic is at present only a fraction of what it was 
in 1939 ; but the Dutch contended that they should be guaranteed 
enough to fill two sailings a month before the other lines shared 
the surplus. Since the war, though the German companies have 
been absent, one Danish and two Indian lines have been admitted 
to the conference, and it appears that the total traffic has not 
increased on this route in proportion to the tonnage entered. 

The Dutch reply has been not only to cut rates, but also to 
carry the battle a stage further by fixing chartered ships to load 
in London at fortnightly intervals for Eastern destinations, with 
transhipment at Rotterdam. In the homeward direction the Dutch 
line also proposes to dispatch ships with cargo directly for London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow, a trade in which it has not previously 
participated. The entry of further tonnage into the UK service, 
for which full cargoes have been difficult to obtain, will chiefly 
affect the British and Indian lines. The latter, being newcomers, 
will be experiencing their first taste of “ cut-throat ” competition, 
and the new Indian Government, having maritime aspirations 
and a financial interest in the new lines, may well view the 
experience with concern. India may possibly, indeed, mtervene 
to protect its own claims to a greater share in the overseas trade 
to India. Though shippers may be inclined to welcome the 
immediate situaticn, the extreme action taken and contemplated 
by the Dutch company is regrettable; the repercussions may 
adversely affect the common interests of the Western European 
nations in their income from shipping services. 


* x * 


Small Reduction in the Film Quota 


Mr Harold Wilson’s decision to reduce the first-feature film 
quota by only 5 per cent (while the Films Council, by the 
narrowest of majorities, recommended that it should come down 
from 45 to 334 per cent) can only be read as a rebuff to the 
exhibitors and a declaration of faith, against all appearances, in 
the strength of the British film producing industry. The draft 
Order fixing the quota for the twelve months beginning next 
October will be debated in Parliament next week. The occasion 
is apparently thought suitable for yet another review of the state 
of the industry, but it is hard to see how the proposed quota 
can be justified on any grounds but faith and hope. 

The British exhibitors made yet another attempt on Monday 
to convince the President of the Board of Trade that the present 
British film output is too small, and not good enough, to justify 
an effective quota of more than 25 per cent. The present quota 
of 45 per cent is reduced by reliefs to an effective average figure of 
probably 37 or 38 per cent. If the same reliefs are maintained 
with the 40 per cent quota, the new effective level will be in the 
neighbourhood of 32 or 33 per cent. It is probable that the 
producers will try to get the reliefs cut down in the new quota 
year ; the exhibitors will resist this. 

The exhibitors have been laying some stress on the advantages 
which a reconciliation with the American film industry might 
bring. They point out that the British industry is being thrown 
back more and more on its own financial resources, supplemented 
by those of the National Film Finance Corporation but by little 
more. The only untapped source of money remaining within the 
industry is the non-remittable balances held in London by the 
American film companies. If, they argue, the American companies 
would spend these balances on film production in Britain, and if 
friendlier relations could be restored in the* overseas markets, 
prospects might improve. \ 
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The hopes are not within sight of realisation. A substantial 
reduction of the quota might have been used as an opportunity 
to settle the differences with the American film trade. A meeting 
of the Anglo-American Films Council {a body of producesy 
representatives which has so far been dormant) is to take place in 
Washington on April 21st. It might have been a good Occasion 
to start the work of replacing attrition by cO-oOperation, but 
unfortunately there is no sign as yet that cither side places much 
hope in it. Indications have been that the American j 
is more disposed to seek an accommodation with the British 
Government than with the British industry. The Americans wilj 
also require to undertake negotiations with the British trade unions 
engaged in the film industry, with a view to getting a freer inter. 
change of technicians, before American production in Britain js 
revived on any serious scale. 


* x x 


Rayon Supply Prospects 


The further expansion of rayon staple production in Britain, 
which a few months ago was expected to begin at the end of 
1949, has been a little slow to take effect. The rate of output 
remained below 7,500,000 Ib. a month through the greater part 
of 1948, and was around 7,300,000 Ib. a month in November and 
December. About a quarter of the output is exported, but foreign 
staple is imported at a rate just above 1,000,000 Ib. a month, and 3 
substantial demand from spinners remains unsatisfied. Output of 
continuous filament yarn, unlike staple output, rose fairly steadily 
through 1948; in January it reached a peak figure of 138 
million Ib. 

The relation between staple and filament production is likely 
to change sharply in the next few months. The Economic Survey 
gives a combined target for filament and staple of 300 million Jb. 
for the year, and if the target is to be reached it seems likely 
that staple must account for something like 120 million Jb. 
of the total. If the planned extensions of capacity come into 
production during the year as they are expected to do, staple 
production will have reached a rate of 150 million lb, a year by 
the end of the year. 


* * * 


Railwaymen’s Wages 


The railwaymen, whose claim for an extra 12s. 6d. a week 
has been turned down flat by the Railway Staffs Nationa! Tribunal, 
are understandably aggrieved. So many wage claims recently 
submitted to arbitration have been dealt with by compromise, 
giving the men about half their original demand, that the railway- 
men might have expected a similar result, especially in view of 
the recent decision on busmen’s Saturday overtime. No 
reply to the union’s case has been made public. All that has 
been said is that the claim was “ not established.” ‘The tribunal, 
however, was clearly determined not to be guided by precedent, 
and reached its conclusion in the light of the present financial 
difficulties of British Railways and the general economic situation. 
The claim could be met only by increasing fares and freight 
charges, which would have an immediate inflationary effect and 
lead to a general increase in costs. 

The union leaders can hardly have been surprised by the award. 
They had pitched their claim high, and it was significant that the 
Amalgamated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen and 
the Railway Clerks’ Association refused to participate with the 
National Union of Railwaymen, as they had done on earlier claims. 
Perhaps if Mr Figgins, the NUR secretary, had concentrated on 
levelling up the wages of the lower-paid sections—which are 
universally admitted to be inadequate—he might have received 
more sympathetic treatment. 

The award is binding on both parties and it is difficult © 
see what action the men can take, beyond verbal and 
protests. Strike action seems unlikely and would only bring th 
union into public disfavour. “Go-slow” tactics afe 
feasible. It has been suggested that the railwaymen might follow 
the example of the busmen and apply for overtime for Saturday 
afternoon working. But, since the busmen’s tribunal sti 
that their concession of time and a quarter should not be 
as a precedent for other groups which had to work on Saturday 
afternoons, this course would not seem to offer much hope of 
success. 

Necessary though it was, the decision will hardly improve 
industrial relations on the railways or rouse the men to enthusiasm 
about nationalisation. It may, indeed, be followed by Com 
munist-led attempts to undermine their confidence in the inde- 
pendence of arbitration machinery. The Railway Tribunal has 
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MOBILE BANK 


Farming finance is an important part 
of the service provided by Martins Bank 
and enquiries will be welcomed at any 


branch of the Bank. 


The Mobile Bank pictured above will 

be in attendance at a large number of 

Agricultural Shows up and down the 

4 laaaes country during the year for the provision 
(os at 3/st Dec., 1948), Of banking facilities to customers of the 


£320,849,856. bank. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 





LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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THE CONDITIONS which interest the modern exporter are those 
prevailing in his market, the ‘ commercial weather’ in which 

must trade. British products will always sell in Australia and 
New Zealand provided they are adapted in both quality and 
Price to the Dominion markets. The Overseas Department of 
The Bank of Australasia can put at the disposal of the British 
€xporter accurate up-to-date information from the Bank’s 
Branches ‘ down under ’ giving him a picture of prevailing con- 
ditions upon which he can base his export programme, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. (Manager: G. C. Cowan) 








For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 18593) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch: 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool Branch: The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 e West End (London) Branch: 
28, Charles li St., London, S.W.1 e New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 

Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd, 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA e PAKISTAN e CEYLON e BURMA e SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA e NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK e« INDONESIA « FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA e SIAM e« THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC « HONGKONG 

CHINA e JAPAN 
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The network of branches operated by the 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
covers INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN 


With this geographical distribution the National Bank of India Ltd. 
is particularly well placed to provide market information and a full 
sange of banking facilities for all those interested in trade or industrial 
development in these territories. Enquiries are welcomed at the 
Head Office of the Bank at the address given below. 


Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Uganda. 
HEAD OFFICE: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


General Manager: T. T. K. Allan. Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm, 


London Manager: W. Kerr. 
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SENIOR 
EMPLOYEES 


Employers who are considering augmenting the future retirement 
benefits of senior employees are invited to approach The 
Standard Life Assurance Company who are specialists in super- 
annuation schemes and offer reduced rates examples of which 
they are glad to publish. 


A premium of £10 p.a. provides the following benefits: 


Age Sum assured payable Alternative Pension 
next birthday at death or age 65 at age 65* 

35 £356 £32 10 0 

40 285 26 0 0 

45 218 19 18 O 

50 156 ms. 0 


* Payable monthly in advance for five years certain and life thereafter. 


The 1947 Finance Act permits one quarter of the value of a 
retirement pension to be taken in cash. 
The 
STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £63, 000,000 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4* 15a Pall Mall SW1 
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THE WORLD'S MASTER TYRE 
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ABRIDGED NOTICE 


Consent of His Majesty's Treasury has been obtained to this 
issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of 
the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946 


ISSUE OF £15,000,000 
GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA 3 PER CENT. 
REGISTERED STOCK, 1975-1977 


at the rate of £100 per cent. 





Interest payable Ist January and Ist July 


Six months’ Interest will be paid on Ist January, 1950 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will 

comply with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Aet, 

1900, in order that Trustees may invest in the Stock, subject 
to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925 





OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 


£19,510,726 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
30% REGISTERED STOCK, 1948-1953, 


for which notice of repayment on Ist July, 1949, has been given. 


a ) 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia to offer to holders of the above-mentioned 
Stock, conversion of their holdings, in whole or in part, into an equal 
amount of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent, 
Registered Stock, 1975-1977. 

The amount of the above-mentioned Stock outstanding is £19,510,726. 
This offer of conversion is limited to a total amount of £15,000,000 and 
the List will be closed when conversion applications totalling that amount 
of Stock have been accepted. In any case the List will be closed not later 
than 8th April, 1949. 

If applications for conversion do not reach the total of £15,000,000 the 
balance of the new 3 per cent, Stock will be taken up for cash, at par, by 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. . 

Holders of Commonwealth of Australia 3} per cent. Registered Stock, 
1948-1953, whose applications for conversion are accepted, will receive 
on 15th June, 1949, the usual six months’ interest then due. They will 
also receive on that date a further half month's interest at the rate of 3] pe? 
cent. per annum for the period 15th June, 1949 to Ist July, 1949. 

Applications for conversion must be lodged on the appropriate forms 
at COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
Forms for Conversion have been posted to the Stockholders, or, in respect 
of joint accounts, to the Stockholder first named in such accounts. 

Any Commonwealth of Australia 3} per cent. Registered Stock, 1948- 
1953, not converted will be paid off at par on Ist July, 1949. Payment 
of the half month's interest at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum for the 
period 15th June, 1949, to ist July, 1949, will be made on 15th June, 
1949, together with the usual six months’ interest then due, 


The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in any amount 
by deed, at COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry 
London, E.C.2. Stamp duty on all transfers will be paid by 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Commonwealth of Australia Stocks issued and payable in London and 
the interest thereon, the property of persons not domiciled in Australia, 
are not, and will not be, subject to any taxes, duties or levies in Australia, 

The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are liable in 
respect of this Stock and the Interest thereon, and the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury 
are not directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the 
Stock or of the Interest thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.— 
40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec, 19. 

A commission of 58. per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers and Stock- 
brokers in respect of accepted conversion applications bearing their stamp. 

Copies of the full Notice and Forms for Conversion may be obtained 
from Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 8, Old Jewry, London, HU.25 
from Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 6, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, 
and at the Offices of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
8 OLD Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
25th March, 1949. 
in dh linens 


—— 


The List for Conversion Applications will be closed not later 
than Friday, 8th April, 1949 
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ebviously acted in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
White Paper on Perso72] Incomes. If its doing so leads to 
hard feelings, it will be secause of the lack of any co-ordination 
of wage policies for other industries. 


* * * 


Efficiency in the Mines 


The National Coal Board is rightly concentrating its energies 
en bringing about a redaction in costs and an increase in effi- 
ciency. It has set its face agains: further wage concessions, and 
a cold blast of economy is sweeping through Hobart House. Its 
Output and Costs Committee, consisting of the three Board 
members concerned with preduction, labour and finance, has now 
pre cally completed a tour of the coalfields to see what economies 
cr 92 effected in the divisions and at the collieries level. 

Three important speeches last week took efficiency and costs 
as their theme. The paper read by Sir Charles Reid and Dr 
William Reid to the Royal Society of Arts gave the target of 
30 cwts. Output per manshift by 1965 and suggested that man- 
power econcmies amounting to 78 manshifts per 1,000 tons were 
necessary to achieve it. Their programme provides for extensive 
reorganisation and redeployment of manpower, including the 
transfer of labour to more productive seams and collieries, new 
sinkings, the dzvelopment of drift mining, increased mechanisa- 
tion at the face, reorganisation underground end particularly in 
haulage, and reconstruction on the surface. It also stressed the 
need for training and education and for improved attendance. 

Both Lord Balfour, the Scoitish chairman, and Sir Arthur 
Street, the deputy chairman of the NCB, spoke of the importance 
of effecting rapid price reductions before the market turns against 
the coal-exporting countries The Board was able to make both 
ends mee! in 1948 because export, prices exceeded their inland 
level. But it will not be able to maintain the difference (which 
is up to 258. a ton) in the face of expanding production in the 
Ruhr and Poland. 

Ir is still doubtful how far the miners realise the gravity of 
the present situation. The speech of Mr William Pearson, Scottish 
secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers, suggests that 
Lord Balfour’s remarks were water on a duck’s back. Mr Pearson 
insisted that nothing short of the immediate granting of the full 
Miners’ Charter, including supplementary pensions and a_fort- 
right’s paid holiday, irrespective of the cost, would satisfy the 
men. He also expressed suspicion, amounting almost to hostility, 
about the plans for transferring miners from the decaying 
Central coalfield to the productive areas of Fife, the Lothians and 
Ayrshire. The Board, he said, must accept entire responsibility 
for the concentration programme, since the union had played no 
part in drawing it up. That may be so, though the Board did 
in fact consult the union at every stage. But great social and 
human problems are involved, which the NCB and the Scottish 
authorities have been doing their best to solve, and without 
co-operation from the union disastrous frictions might arise. 

But the sting was in the tail of Mr Pearson’s speech. “We 
could only agree on the closure of a pit where the NCB were 
able to prove that the coal reserves were worked out,” 
he declared ; “we would never agree in any other circum- 
stances.” To close a pit for economic reasons seemed to him the 
old coalowners’ policy over again. Mr Pearson’s words make it 
clear that the miners, and their leaders, have still a lot to learn 
before they begin to understand that a nationalised industry, 
like a private enterprise, must be an economic undertaking. 


Investment and Finance 


Stock Exchange New Quotation Charge 


Subject to confirmation next Monday, the Stock Exchange 
Council has: decided with effect from March 21st to introduce a 
charge for the quotation of new securities. The only issues 
exempted will be British funds, securities guaranteed under the 
Trade Facilities and other Acts, Corporation and County stocks, 
Public Boards and Dominion, Provincial and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities. The proposed scale of charges will be on the 
basis of money value and will be divided into two categories. The 
minimum charge for a new quotation will be 50 guineas. Category I 
includes prospectuses, offers for sale, placings and introductions. 

ese issues will bear the full charge of 100 guineas for amounts 
between £100,000 and £200,000, graduated up to 450 guineas 
tween {£800,000 and £900,000. A flat rate of 500 guineas will 
be charged for issues over £909,000, Category Ii broadly covers 
all remaining types.of new issues...These will bear-charges at-half 
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the scale laid down tor Category I. Had these rates been operative 
in 1948, the volume of “new money” within the two categories 
would have been £218 million, and the charges would have 
realised some £90,000. The Stock Exchange Council is evidently 
—and probably rightly—anticipating a fall in new issue activity 
this year, for it puts the estimated revenue from the new charges 
at about £45,000 in the current year. 

The Council have made it clear that their main object is to 
cover the cost of running the Share and Loan Department—at 
present around £30,000 a year—with perhaps something to spare, 
‘That department is, of course, primarily concerned with the 
scrutiny of new issues, and there is something to be said for meet- 
ing its running costs by a modest levy (equivalent to 0.05 per cent 
on Category I issues) on new issues which are granted the privilege 
of quotation. In a wider sense, however, it could be argued that 
the value of this privilege would justify an annual charge upon 
all companies which enjoy it, and not merely on those companies 
which are seeking it for the first time. 

Perhaps the idea that the investment community as - whole 
might fittingly be invited to make a contribution—much smaller 
than the one proposed—towards meeting part of the overhead 
costs of a market organisation which deals in all classes of securi- 
ties, old and new, but finds increasing difficulty in covering its® 
overheads, is not wholly absent from the Council’s mind. Other 
stock exchanges, New York among them, impose an annual charge 
for a quotation in addition to an initial fee. It can be argued that 
the Stock Exchange Council would have done better to have pro- 
posed a small annual charge for a quotation for all companies 
instead of the present “ once for all” charge on new issues alone. 
At least, it is a development which can be justified by the value 


of the service which an organised Stock Exchange provides for 
industrial finance. 


* . * * 


Trends in Bank Advances 


This is the season when the loans and advances of the 
clearing banks normally rise strongly, principally in consequence 
of the activities of the tax collectors. In January and February of 
this year, however, they rose by only £16 million—less than one- 
quarter of the abnormally steep movement which occurred in 
the similar period of 1948. The latest quarterly classification of 
the distribution of advances according to categories of borrowers 
therefore deserves scrutiny for any light it may throw upon the 
reasons for this rather sharp contrast. Unfortunately, however, 
the position is obscured by the fact that in the first of the three 
months covered by the classification the monthly figures of the 
clearing banks showed a contrary movement—in December last 
they rose by £36 million, compared with only £1o million in 
December, 1947. Even so, it may be significant that the increase 
of £52 million in clearing bank advances between November and 
February was £25 million less than in the similar period of 
1947-48, whereas the difference shown by the quarterly figures 
was only £6,000,000, despite the fact that it related to a larger 
total. Since the classified figures, although including all members 
of the British Bankers’ Association, exclude all advances made 
outside Great Britain, the disparity between the two series 
suggests that much of the recent slackening of the rise in total 
advances has probably been due to a decline in new demands for 
overseas finance. 

Of the twenty-five categories of domestic borrowers, only two 
showed a net decline during the quarter. Coal dropped fraction- 
ally, and at £6,600,000, is some 20 per cent below its !evel at this 
date last year. The other contracting group was churches, 
hospitals, etc., which is now at only half last year’s level, in 
consequence of the repayments effected as a result of the National 
Health Scheme. Of the quarter’s total increase of £82 million, 
more than half is attributable to four major groups. The three 
textile categories cogether absorbed an additional £11.5 million, 
compared with only £8,500,000 in the similar quarter a year 
earlier ; retail trade, at £153 million, absorbed an additional £10 
million (compared, however, with £17 million a year ago) ; food 
and drink took a further £8,400,000 ; while the “ other financial ” 
category absorbed fully £14.5 million, in contrast with only 
£4,000,000 twelve months earlier. This last movement is rather 
unexpected, since much of the business included in this category 
(e.g., hire purchase finance and property finance) is specifically 
circumscribed by the official directive to the bans. It is believed, 
however, that this latesi increase may relate to quite special trans- 
actions, including some large loans for the payment of duties on 
deceased estates. Among other industrial categories which figured 
largely in last year’s advances, engineering in this past quarter 
has required only an additional £2,700.000 (in contrast with £10 
million), while agriculture has taken an additional  £2,500,060 
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(compared with £5,700,000). The personal and professional group 
is now playing a much smaller part than formerly in the rising 
trend of advances. In this past quarter it absorbed £11.7 million, 
making £386 million,gor 26.4 per cent of the total. Three years 
ago, when these classified figures were first compiled, the pro- 
portion was 28.2 per cent. 


* * x 


Part Payment for Potash Loan 


After four years of protracted negotiations, holders of German 
potash bonds are to receive part of the accumulated arrears. The 
British and Dutch governments have approved an agreement 
whereby bondholders are to receive £2,555,000 out of funds which 
have accumulated, primarily in Holland and the United States, 
from the proceeds of German potash exports to"Europe during 
the war. The funds now to be made available are 24,400,000 
Dutch florins (about £2,280,000) and $1,100,000 (about £275,000). 
The agreement also covers a further amount of some £1,425,000 
in dollars and £190,000 in Swiss francs. Negotiations to obtain 
release of the dollar assets are proceeding, but negotiations for the 

esmaller sum in Swiss francs have still to be opened. Under the 
agreement bondholders should eventually receive some £4,300,000 
of which £2,555,000 is at the moment firm. In addition there 
is a claim for a further small sum of £144,000 in Swiss francs, 
which falls outside the scope of the present agreement. 

Before the agreement becomes effective it must receive the 
sanction of the High Court in this country. The Court will have 
to pronounce whether payment is to be made by way of capital 
repayment, and therefore free of tax, or by way of repaying 
accumulated arrears liable to tax. The nominal amount of the 
loan outstanding is £6,512,370, of which £4,699,850 is in 7 per 
cent bonds of series “A” and.“ B” and. £1,812,520 in 6} per 
cent bonds of series “C.” Series “A” and “B” is redeemable 
at 1024 per cent on or before November 1, 1950, and the 6) per 
cent issues at the same price by July 1, 1953. Under the terms 
of the prospectus, redemption is effected by the operation of a 
half-yearly cumulative sinking fund. In all £15 million of the 
three series was originally issued. Arrears as at November 1, 
1948, were £9,527,597, of which £6,512,370 was in respect of 
capital, £162,809 for redemption premiums, and £2,852,418 for 
interest in arrear. The loan was serviced in Britain unti) 1940, 
in Holland until 1945, and in Switzerland up to 1946. 

The uncertainties for potash bondholders remain considerable. 
First, the method of repaying the sums now secured remains to 
be decided. More important still, no progress has as yet been 
made in securing for bondholders the foreign exchange proceeds 
from potash exports on which the loan is secured. These uncer- 
tainties are reflected in a fall of the 7 per cent issue to 56, after 
speculative buying in anticipation of the announcement had raised 
the price to 62. 


* * * 


French Wool Credit Renewed 


The financing in the London market of imports of Empire 
wool by France which was resumed after the war is to continue. 
Such imports are to be financed by the opening of a new revolving 
credit in London. A syndicate of London bankers under the 
leadership of Lazard Brothers and Co., Ltd., is placing, in 
succession to last year’s credit of {12.5 million which ends on June 
30th, a revolving credit of {ro million at the disposal of the 
French wool industry, represented by the Groupement d’Impor- 
tation de la Laine. The wool is made up into garments 
by the French wool industry, and the proceeds of the 
exported garments are applied to the repayment of the 
bills drawn on London. To eliminate exchange risks for the 
London group, the Banque de France issues a forward exchange 
contract, and the Groupement deposits with Lazard Fréres et Cie, 
acting as trustee, the equivalent in French francs of the credits 
outstanding. To ensure that the foreign exchange to repay the 
indebtedness is actually being earned, the London syndicate is 
supplied with figures showing the value of woollen textiles ex- 
ported by France. It appears that the reason for the reduction 
in the amount thus to be afforded this year is that France will 
be exercising its drawing rights under the OEEC plan for the 
financing of part of its wool imports. 

New arrangements have also been made in the London market 
for the finance of Polish trade. The revolving documentary accept- 
ance credit for {1,500,000 which expired on December 31st last, 
has been replaced by a new credit line for the amount of £2,500,000 
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whereas the earlier credit facilities had been provided by g London 
syndicate headed by a firm of merchant bankers. In each 
the major portion of the risks has been underwritten by the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department. Although within the 
minimum rates for foreign lending agreed to by all banks the 
terms of the new credit are understood to be a shade finer ‘than 
the rates charged for the old credit. Such competition within the 
City is doubtless a healthy sign, but it may, of course, entail some 
diminution of Britain’s invisible earnings. 


x * * 


The Patents and Designs Bill 


The texts have been published of the Bill to amend the 
Patents and Designs Acts 1907-46 and of two draft Bills (Cmd. 
7645) to consolidate the resultant amended statute law of patents 
and of designs. These amendments (which, as the Bills now 
stand, will take effect on January 1, 1950) arise largely from the 
recommendations of the Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr Kenneth Swan, KC, appointed by the President of the Board 
of Trade in 1944— 

to consider and report on whether any and if so what changes were 

desirable in the Patents and Designs Acts and in the practice of 

the Patent Office and the Courts in relation to matters arising 

therefrom. 
The suggestion that patents are used restrictively or in various 
ways against the public interest—more particularly by big indus- 
trial concerns or groups—was prominently before the Committee. 
It was in substance rejected in the Committee’s second interim 
report, which said in effect that no significant evidence had been 
found to support it; the Committee added that no conceivable 
reform of the patent system, or even its total abolition, would 
by itself solve the problem of monopoly in modern industry. 

The Bill introduces a new system of dating patents and of 
priority dates for patent claims. It extends the grounds of opposi- 
tion to patent applications (“ prior user” and lack of inventive 
“subject matter” are among the grounds), and modifies the 
grounds on which a patent may be held invalid. It enables pro- 
ceedings to be taken to obtain a declaratory judgment, as a pre- 
caution before undertaking manufacture, in cases of doubt as to 
infringement of patent. It widens the grounds of relief against 
“abuse of monopoly”; one new ground is failure to supply an 
export market. Reports by the Commission on Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices are declared relevant and given a special 
status. It gives jurisdiction to the Comptroller of Patents, by 
consent of the parties and subject to other limitations, to resolve 
disputes as to infringement of patents and to determine the 
rights of employers and employees in inventions made by 
employees. It provides for appeals from the Patent Office to go 
to the Patent Appeals Tribunal, and for appeals from the tribunal 
to be permitted on certain grounds to the Court of Appeal. It 
authorises the appointment of an additional High Court judge 
to deal with patent cases. An assignee of an invention is enabled 
to apply for a patent, and an exclusive licensee is enabled to 
bring infringement proceedings. Modifications are laid down 
upon a co-owner’s right to assign his interest in a patent; the 
law regarding “user for services of the Crown” is modified; 
provision is made for secrecy in special cases. 

In general the law of registered designs is amended to corre- 
spond with the changes in the law of patents. It is laid down 
that registrations are to be made in respect of articles instead of 
classes of articles, and that their validity may be attacked on the 
ground of prior publication by any other article. 

The Bill and the consolidatory drafts are in general lucid and 
logical, and clarify a number of doubtful points. But there are 
some points which need further deliberation before they pass into 
law. Among these are the curtailment of an inventor’s rights 
under “legitimate development,” and the “conclusiveness” of 
reports by the Monopolies Commission. It is also worth noting 
that the Bill extends the judicial functions of the Patent Office 
and gives the Comptroller—who is primarily an administrative 
civil servant of the Board of Trade—a jurisdiction in matters 
formerly reserved to the High Court. . 
SS SSS 


ECONOMIST — BY AIR 

Annual Subscription Rates : 

U.S.A, and Canada: £6 or $24. Singapore, Malaya: £5.15s. 

S. and C. America (exc. or SS 
Mexico) and W. Indies £1. Hongkong : £5.15s or HK$93. 

Australia: £6 (sterling), Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.53. 


Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 
New Zealand: £10.10s. Germany, Poland, Iceland : £5.58. 
Union of Sonth Africa: £5.53. 


Rest of Europe : £4.5s. 









to facilitate the workings of the new Anglo-Polish trade agreement. 
The new credit has been granted by one of the Big Five banks, 
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On January Ist we took a weighty step, and changed our name. As we've said before, 


we’re not precisely newcomers to the lead industry (not by a couple of centuries), but we 
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retained, and the products the brands stand for will be as good and as reliable as ever. 


won't go into all that now. What we have to say is—that 


we're not brand new, either. We’re proud of our brands, and we 


Parker’ are well-known to many industries. Others may only be 


known to one industry. But all our standard brands and qualities will be 
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MAKING PRODUCTION MORE PRODUCTIVE......No. 1 














MOULDED BOBBIN COVERS INCREASE TEXTILES OUTPUT 


Many industries, harassed by over- 
worked machines or out-of-date equip- 
ment, have found that an intelligent use 
of BAKELITE plastics, even for small 
unobtrusive components, has smoothed 
Out some long-standing production 
snag, increased output. And not only is 
the work done better: scarcer materials 
are released for jobs that not even 
BAKELITE can do—our new factory is 
now in production. Ask Bakelite 
Limited about plastics for productivity. 





bobbin covers moulded in 
BAKELITE plastics are not 
only cheaper and quicker to 
produce but ‘keep their 
seats’, resist fracture and 
wear, reduce thread break- 
ages and stoppages of 
machines. 





BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE LIMITED:18 GROSVENOR GARDENS: LONDON: S.W.1 
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The word is rarely heard today, but was 
often called in London taverns in the past. 


Nipitato was the name of one of the strong 


; ; beers produced when brewing ingredients had 
ei not to be carefully rationed, as they are today. 
Fundamentally, beer has not changed in 
five hundred years, for malt and hops are still 
; the basic materials. And after a thousand years 
‘| the spirit in which innkeeping at its best ts 
31 conducted, the spirit of hospitality, is also 
: unchanged, 
; Innkeeping begins with inn building. Fifty 
bili da years ago, brewers set out to improve public 
: ftid houses. Their effort grew in strength between 
; its the wars and at its peak, during the "thirties, 
Bite they were spending about £5,000,000 annually 
BR on building and replacement. The new houses 
Fie were not all in impeccable taste but they are in 
efits? 
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i! 4 of the world; but since the war — in an all- 
ai out drive to help restore British prosperity — 
iu Hoover have pushed up their Sterling exports 

if over 1,500 per cent.! Hoover policy is thus 

sant very much in line with the national interest. 


The Company is not only making and exporting 
Hoover Cleaners, but also Fractional Horse 
Power Motors, Shaded Pole Motors and Plastic 
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sum a substantia! proofof hospitable endeavour, 
and many are admirable —the finest houses of 
their kind in the world. 

Brewers wish and intend to resume this 
effort as soon as conditions permit. The licensed 
houses of the future will not necessarily be 
large but their purpose will be the traditional 
purpose of our inns: to provide means of 
recreation in many different forms (food and 
drink, games and, where possible, music, plays 
and other cultural activities) and to serve as 
social centres as stimulating or as quict 
and comfortable as the company themselves 
desire. 

Nipitato may not be found in the new inns, 
but the welcome and service of which it was in 
its own time a manifestation will be given in 
new and finer forms, 


4 f Issued by The Brewers’ Society 


1,5007% increase in Exports 


Hoover Limited show what can be done 


Commutators and Switches, as well as supply- 
ing these products to the home market. 
In addition, the large new Hoover factory re- 
cently opened at Merthyr Tydfil is producing 
Electric Washing Machines—for both home 
and abroad. 

By their efforts, therefore, Hoover Limited 
are playing a very considerable part in raising 
the nation’s standard of living, and their output 
ts increasing all the time. 
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PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - MERTHYR TYDFIL - HIGH WYCOMBE 
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cOMPANY_ MEETINGS 
pn ce a aS 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF INCREASED COST OF REPLACING ASSETS 
CONTINUED POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 
SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR ON FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, was 
held, on the 22nd instant, at Bristol. 


Sir Robert J. Sinclair, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
(the chairman), who presided, said: 


Before proceedin; to the business of the 
meeting I am sure that you would all iike 
to know that our president, Lord Dulverton, 
who has been visiting the company’s leaf- 
buying organisation in Rhodesia, has cabled 
his good wishes to us and has asked me 
to convey to all stockholders present his 
warmest personal greetings. 


Before commenting on the accounts, I 
would like to refer for a moment to para- 
graphs 12 and 13 of the directors’ report. 


You will all, 1 am sure, be glad to learn 
of the appointment of Mr G. W. Anson as 
deputy chairman of the beard. Mr Anson 
has nearly 30 years’ service with the com- 
pany. During the early part of that period 
he was in our leaf department and in due 
time succeeded the late Mr Charles Clarke 
as leaf manager. He has, therefore, a very 
considerable knowledge of what is, after all, 
the foundation of our business. He subse- 
quently became secretary of the company, a 
director, and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board. We may consider 
ourselves fortunate to have a man of his 
experience and outstanding ability as deputy 
chairman. (Applause.) 


We record with regret two retirements 
which have taken place since our last annual 
general meeting. Lord Bradbury was a full- 
time director from 1927 until 1939, and since 
that date we have continued to have the 
benefit of his great experience and knowledge 
of finance. General Jones was formerly 
manager of our Stephen Mitchell and Son 
branch, and from 1934 until 1940 manager 
of our Ogden branch. 


The new directors are Mi J. R. Hutson, 
whose appointment, in succession to Mr 
L.H. Reed, as head of our leaf buying and 
handling organisation in the United States 
was foreshadowed a year ago; Mr W. T. 
Davies, who is a member of a family well 
known in the tobacco industry, and has had 
life-long experience of the trade; Mr A. B. 

ey-Coutts, who is the manager of our 
Lambert and Butler branch ; and Mr H. C. I. 
Rogers, who succeeded Mr Burn as our chief 
engineer. All these gentlemen are wholly 
engaged in the company’s business and all 
have shown qualities of ability and character 
Which make their election a source of 
Strength to our board. 


COMMENTS ON THE ACCOUNTS 


The main features of the accounts are 
referred to in some detail in the directors’ 
teport. I think, however, it would be appro- 
Priate that I should say something about the 
company’s reserves. 

In our case all the reserves we have—and 
they are not inconsiderable as a result of a 
Prudent policy in the past—are used in the 
company’s business. But these reserves, 
together with our issued capital, are not suffi- 
Gent for our capital requirements, increased 


as they are by the very high rate of duty and 
the greater cost of our raw materials. As 
the accounts show, we employ in the busi- 
ness a considerable amount of temporary 
capital. 


At the present time a great deal of public 
attention is focused on the difficulty of 
making adequate provision for the replace- 
ment of assets where the current, and indeed 
the prospective, cos. considerably exceeds the 
original cost. During the period when a 
considerable part of the iscrease in prices 
took place and when stocks of all kinds were 
run down Excess Profits Tax prevented the 
accumulation of reserves towards meeting the 
increase in replacement costs, and therein 
lies the prime cause of the difficulty to which 
I refer. But that difficulty is undoubtedly 
aggravated by the fact that provisions made 
towards meeting suck charges when they 
arise are treated for tax purposes as if they 
were income. [I am not going te attempt to 
discuss the whole theory of taxation of 
profits, but it is, I think, right that all con- 
cerned with industry, whether steckholders 
or employees or, indeed, members of the 
public, should appreciate the significance of 
this particular aspect of the question. 


In our case as in the case of many other 
industrial companies, the problem is two- 
fold. Firstly, there is the meed to replace 
equipment largely worn out curing the war 
years, when, for an industry such as ours 
which had no high degree of priority, normal 
replacements had to be postponed. More- 
over, under existing conditions the replace- 
ment, which for that reason is greater than 
it otherwise would have been, can only be 
done’ gradually. And the prices at which 
replacement can be effected are currently 
very much higher than original cost and 
show no sign of any material reduction. 
Secondly, we have the liability—unfortu- 
nately not capable of being discharged imme- 
diately—of restoring in some degree the level 
of our working stock of leaf tobacco. During 
and since the war we have had to draw 
heavily on our stocks of raw materials owing 
in the main to dollar shortage and the 
physical inability of sterling area countries 
to produce in sufficient quenuties the tobacco 
we need. Leaf prices are very considerably 
higher than they were before the war, and 
although we may hope in time for some 
reduction below the peak price levels which 
a state of shortage produces, we cannot 
reasonably anticipate a return to prewar 
prices. Had other things remained equal, the 
reduction of leaf stock would have freed 
capital which might have been held in 
reserve towards meeting the cost of purchas- 
ing sufficient quantities to restore the stock 
levels. The cost, however, of the compara- 
tively low leaf stock that we carry today more 
than equals the cost of the much larger 
quantity that we carried for a similar turn- 
over before the war. We would consider it 
in the interests of the business gradually to 
restore the quantity of leaf in stock to some- 
thing like prewar levels as and when 
conditions permit. 


NEED FOR ALLEVIATION OF TAXATION ON 
UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS 


As indicated in paragraph 9 of the report, 
your directors consider it wise that we sheuld 
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aim to meet as far as ible from our own 
resources liabilities arising from the causes 
to which I have just referred. The extent 
to which we can do so is certainly affected 
by taxation, and I therefore most strongly 
support the representations that have been, 
and are being, made for alleviation of taxa- 
tion on undistributed profits 


I hope that it will not be thought from 
these observations that, because I referred 
specifically to undistributed profits, I con- 
sider the profits tax on distributed profits a 
fair tax. On the contrary. I believe it is 
inequitable in its incidence and penalises one 
Particular ciass of stockholder, and it is in 
fact difficult to see any justification for a 
special levy on corporation profits. On the 
Particular point, however, with which I am 
dealing—namely, the necessity to provide for 
increased replacement costs—there would 
seem to be an unanswerable case for allevia- 
tion of taxation on what is essentially a 
charge and not, as it must technically be 
under our existing legislation, a profit. "The 
difficulty of assessing the amount of the 
charge agaiust profits when the replacement 
is not immediate but only a future liability is 
obvious ; but this point can be fully met, to 
my mind, by providing that any remission 
of taxation on undistributed profits should 
be repaid if and when any such profits were 
taken from reserve and distributed (as dis- 
tinct from being used in the business). And 
I would emphasise that expenditure required 
tO maintain the company’s assets, both as 
regards quantity and quality, in the condition 
required for productive efficiency is in 
essence a charge against profits. 


While on the subject of reserves I think I 
should refer to the item “Reserve for future 
income tax ”"—{4,843,750—which appears in 
the balance sheet under the general heading 
of revenue reserves and surplus. This so- 
called reserve—and we are advised that 
under the Companies Act it should be so 
described and so shown—is neither more nor 
less than the amount which is estimated to 
be due from the company on Jar.uary 1, 1950, 
being the income-tax charge at the current 
rate on the company’s trading profits for the 
year ended October 31, 1948. To my non- 
professional mind ihe item would be more 
appropriately described as a deferred lia- 
bility, but I have, I hope, made quite clear 
what is the nature of the item, whatever its 
technical description. 


THE COMPANY’S PENSION FUND 


At our last annual meeting I explained the 
circumstances which made necessary certain 
changes in the rules of the fund and the 
acceptance by the company of additional 
capital liabilities. We have given very careful 
consideration to this matter in consultation 
with the actuary to the fund. Detailed pro- 
posals were framed and have been fally 
explained to and discussed with members of 
the fund. The changes will take effect from 
May Ist next, and the additional capital 
liability which the company will thereby 
assume will be discharged by annual pay- 
ments of £255,000 for 20 years, such pay- 
ments being, of course, a charge for purposes 
of tax. Against that, however, the rate of 
interest guaranteed to the fund will in furure 
be 4 per cent., instead of 5 per cent., which 
has been the rate ruling since the inception 
of, the fund 20 years ago. 


We have had regard to the effect of the 
new National Insurance benefits, and the 
adjustments that have been made will result 
in the combined State and company pensions 
giving, on the average, retirement incomes 
of some 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. of 
retiring salary or wage after the full period of 
pensionable service. Provision has been 
made to even out the retirement income be- 
fore and after qualification for State pension. 
Provision has also been made for pensions 
to widows and children of male members of 
the fund who die in the company’s service. 
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Your directors believe that these changes, 
which involve certain increases in contribu- 
tion from the members and from the com- 
pany, are in the best interests of all concerned. 
This company can be justly proud of the 
way in which in the past it has recognized 
the obligation on the part of any concern 
that expects the utmost loyalty from those 
in its service to have a pension scheme that 
ensures reasonable and, indeed, generous re- 
tirement benefits The changes to which 
I refer are in keeping with our tradition 
and, as such, will, I am sure, be warmly 
welcomed by the stockholders. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


As stated in paragraph 9 of the notes on 
page 11 of the accounts, the dividends from 
subsidiary companies are mainly in respect of 
the year ended October 31, 1947, and the 
proiits earned in that year were substantially 
greater than those in the subsequent year. 
This arises partly because a fall in the parent 
company’s purchases was not immediately 
replaced by outside trade and partly because 
of some reductions in price to the parent 
company. 


The reduction in sales of tobacco goods 
which followed the very heavy increase in 
duty in 1947 naturally affected adversely the 
turnover 2f our subsidiary companies. I 
would like, however, to take this opportunity 
of paying a tribute to the enterprise of the 
managements of those companies—in paruicu- 
lar St. Anne’s Board Mili, Mardon, Son and 
Hall, Robert Fletcher and Son, and Ashton 
Containers—in obtaining more outside trade 
to take up the slack caused by the reduction 
in orders from this company. 


Now that we have consolidated accounts 
it would be sound practice to credit the parent 
company’s trading account with dividends 
received out of profits earned by whoily 
owned subsidiaries in the same period. 1 
hope we shall be able to do this in respect 
of the current financial year. It would mean, 
of course, bringing into the accounts which 
will be submitted to you next year two years’ 
dividends from subsidiary companies; and 
if we did that we should at the same time 
transfer from revenue the earlier year’s divi- 
dends—namely, those paid out of the sub- 
sidiary companies’ profits for the year ended 
October 31, 1948, and so add to the parent 
company’s reserves. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 


As I have said, the directors’ report con- 
tains explanations of the variations in the 
main features of the accounts. The results for 
the past year show a decrease in trading profit 
of only £97,000 and an increase in net profit 
of £301,000, and may be considered not un- 
satisfactory when regard is had to the condi- 
tions we have had to meet. I should, how- 
ever, point out that Jast year’s profits had to 
bear the capital cost of instituting an overseas 
pension fund, which, of course, is not re- 
peated this year, and that there were certain 
other non-recurring charges last year. 


I have already dealt with the circumstances 
which, in the opinion of your directors, make 
necessary an increase in the transfer to general 
reserve; and the proposed appropriation of 
the sum available for distribution is set out 
in paragraph 9 of the directors’ report. . 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


For many years past it has been our prac- 
tice to pay a gift over and above the ordinary 
salary or wage. Twelve months ago I fore- 
shadowed very clearly that, although the g'ft 
has never borne a direct relation to dividend 
some reduction in percentage this year was 
likely. Having regard to all the circumstances, 
the board have decided that the gift this 
year should be 15 per cent. of the total 
salary or wage received from the company 


during the 12 months ended October 31, 
1948. This compares with a rate of 16 per 
cent. for a number of years past. It should, 
however, be stated that the aggregate earn- 
ings on which the gift is paid have risen 
during our last financial year mainly by 
reason of the merging into wages and salaries 
of the outstanding part of war emergency 
payments. As in past years the directors 
reserve to themselves a discretion to grant 
or withhold a share in the gift in any case 
that may appear to them to require excep- 
tional treatment 


This gifs is made in recognition of good 
and loyal service, and I am happy to say 
that the relationships with our employees 
have never been better than they were during 
the past year and are today. (Applause.) 
At this stage in our history the compelling 
need for all possible improvements in pro- 
ductive efficiency must be recognized by 
everyone engaged in industry, but that goal 
can be attained only if all concerned are 
animated by a spirit of mutual trust and 
understanding. It is and will continue to be 
the aim of the board to maintain that spirit 
throughout our team, and we can confidently 
look to all in the company’s service to con- 
tinue to play their part and to take pride in 
so doing 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is customary for your chairman to con- 
clude his remarks by some reference to the 
trading position of the company in the current 
year. On this occasion I propose to deal 
with two of the most important considera- 
tions which affect that position. The first is 
the trend of the demand for our products in 
particular and for tobacco goods in general, 
and the second is the supply of leaf tobacco. 


Under the first heading I think it can be 
said that the relative position of our brands 
in the public cstimaiion is as strong as ever, 
and we shall continue to maintain our stan- 
dard of quality at the highest level possible 
under the conditions in which the trade has 
to be conducted at the present time. As 
regards tobacco zoods in general, it is still 
true that the present restricted level of 
supplies to the public is below public demand; 
but the shortage is not as acute as it was. I 
would, moreover, hope that some restoration 
of the slight cuts that were made last year 
may be possible in the not too distant future, 
and also that the extreme shortage that 
existed in many holiday resorts last summer 
can be avoided this year. For these reasons 
the immediate prospects in this respect are 
not unfavourable. The more distant view, 
however, is undoubtedly clouded by the 
consideration that an excessive rate of duty 
must sooner or later bring into operation the 
law of diminishing returns. We have not yet 
reached this point—it is indeed remarkable 
that demand has stood up as well as it has 
in the face of the very high prices which 
the present rate of duty dictates—but we 
are appreciably nearer to that point than we 
were; and it cannot be denied that these 
prices are a very real burden to that large 
section of the community to whom the plea- 
sure and solace of tobacco means so much. 
Every one of us, however, must know of 
some people who have already given up 
smoking and others who have reduced their 
smoking because of the high price, and this 
is at least as true of the younger generation 
as of the older. It is in my view clear beyond 
question that to maintain the present very 
high rate of duty for much longer will in- 
evitably reduce the contribution which that 
duty makes to the national revenue. 


We can. of course, derive some comfort 
from the thought that the reputation of our 
brands is such that they would be among the 
last to suffer, but if we take the long view 
that is rather cold comfort. I hope, therefore, 
that an enlightened Government will see the 
wisdom of reducing the duty before too long 
as being the best means of safeguarding the 
revenue 
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Now to come to my second poin 
spective supply of leaf colle PI as 
this question gave us very real concern, o 
I felt it my duty to mention, and indeed 
emphasize, many of the uncertainties and 
disquieting possibilities that lay ahead. Anti 
cipations that we should have to draw lactis 
on already depleted stocks were unfortunatel 
realised, but increased supply and use of 
Empire and Oriental tobaccos afforded some 
relief, and we were able to postpone even 
me oe - the level of supplies of te 
standar rands to the consi i 
September, ea 


Experience has shown that brands com 
posed wholly of Oriental tobacco do not find 
favour on this market if cigarettes of whol 
or predominantly Virginia type tobacco cs 
available. It is, moreover, abundantly clear 
that if only Oriental brands or brands con- 
taining more than a small percentage of 
Oriental tobacco could be obtained, con- 
sumption—and the revenue from the tobacco 
duty—would decline. 


The production of flue-cured tobacco ig 
the sterling area is increasing, but it is as [ 
have said before, a slow business, not thy 
any lack of desire on the part of growers or 
buyers, but because of inexorable laws of 
nature and also because in some of the more 
suitable areas food production has Prior 
claims and there is an acute shortage of 
labour. Fortunately, it would appear that we 
can reasonably expect to make purchases 
from the 1949 crops in the United States and 
Canada which, added to what can be obtained 
from the sterling area, will enable manufac- 
turers to maintain supplies for some time to 
come at a level close to that of a year ago. 


It is my firm belief that it is only when 
the inescapable facts of the situation are fully 
appreciated by the producing and purchasing 
interests in all the areas concerned that we 
can hope to arrive at a sensible and efficient 
long-term programme that will ensure con- 
tinuity of supplies of leaf at prices which are 
not out of line with general economic condi- 
tions. The hand-to-mouth exisience that we 
have been compelled to lead in recent years 
is as irritating and upsetting to the growers 
as it has been unsatisfactory and costly to 
us. Under present circumstances it is not 
within our power to command the ideal con- 
ditions of supply, but as manufacturers we 
shall do all we can to contribute to a better 
general understanding and play our part with 
the help of the powers that be in securing 
tobacco-growing programmes which are in 
line with the economic needs of the respective 
countries and afford the kind of assurance 
that the agricultural producers most reason- 
ably require. 


In the meantime, however, I believe Tam 
justified in saying that the present prospect 
as regards supplies of leaf for the next 
12 months are possibly brighter and almost 
certainly clearer than they were 4 year ago. 
And that must be for your company the most 
important consideration of all. (Applause.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend recom 
were approved. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
a resolution “ That the remuneration of the 
auditors for the current and future yeags 
fixed by the directors ” was unanimously 4ap- 
proved. 


The proposed new articles of association 
were unanimously adopted. 


Mr H. C. Williams, in proposing a vot 
of thanks to the chairman, said that many 
years ago the late Lord Plender made a state 
ment to the effect that as long as the 
chairman of the company was in charge 
the company’s affairs, stockholders need have 
no fear as to its future success, If he were 
here to-day he would say the same thing 
about Sir Robert Sinclair. The last yeat 
had been a very difficult one, but Sit 
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stockholders would have seen from_ the 
ana had led the company successfully 
those difficult times. In spite of his 
ibilities, Sir Robert had found ume 
to visit all branches of the company and to 
make the personal acquaintance of manage- 
ment and workpeople at all levels. Personnel 
management, labour relations—call it what 
they would—was playing an increasing part 
in the successful conduct of big businesses 
like their own, and Sir Robert, by his visits 
had done a very great deal to maintain the 
will between management and work- 
people which had always been a tradition of 
the company. 


The Hon. A. B. Money-Coutts seconded 
the proposition whith was carried with accla- 
mauon. 


The chairman, in reply, said that he took 
the proposition as a vote of confidence in the 
team which he had the honour to lead. The 
results that stockholders had seen were, as 
Mr Williams said, results which had been 
achieved in the face of a certain amount of 
difficulty, but that they had been achieved, 
was due to the fact that in the company they 
were a team, a loyal and happy team, and 
they worked extraordinarily ae together. 





BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 
MR W. L!. FRASER’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
British Assets Trust, Limited, was held at 
Edinburgh, on the 24th instant, Mr W. H. 
Fraser, chairman of the company, presiding. 

The following is his statement to share- 
holders : — 


_ A year ago we presented our accounts in 
a form we expected would meet with the 
requirements of the new Companies Act 
which had not by that time become operative. 
Q> this occasion, in order to comply with 
the Act, certain further minor alterations 
have been rendered necessary and due effect 
has been given to the requirements of the 
Act in these respects. 

The balance sheet shows that during the 
past year we have increased the amount of 
the debentures and deposits. This was done 
to replace the £260,000 4 per cent. Deben- 
tures repaid and not replaced prior to 
January 15, 1948. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


The valuation of our investments at the 
close of the year shows a market value of 
£10,069.024 against a book value of 
£6.834,854, an appreciation of £3,234,170, 
being 47.32 per cent. compared with 54.67 
per cent. a year ago. The reduction is due 
m part to our not having included in the 
valuation of our American holdings the 
premium ruling in London over the current 
Official dollar exchante rate. In addition, 
there have been falls in certain sections of 
our portfolio among which may be cited 
breweries and gold shares. The overall fall 
is not serious and the present valuation 
shows a substantial margin over the par 
value of our ordinary stock. 


REVENUE 


Gross revenue for the past year amounted 
to £486,789 compared with £507,161 for the 
Previous year. A true comparison is not easy 
On this occasion. In the previous year the 
revenue was increased by the inclusion of 
the final dividend, amounting gross to 
433,500, on the shares of Second British 

ts Trust since sold to the ordinary stock- 

s of this company. Of course, those 
stockholders who accepted the offer to pur- 
Chase have benefited from another source. 
i st this we have non-recurring income 
in the form of the final dividends on our 


home. railway , which -tepresent the 
great. bulk of the (36,285 shown as repre- 
senting specials, arrears, etc., so that the 


expected fall in total revenue has been post- 
poned for another year. 


In the result we have available for the 
ordinary stockholders the net sum _ of 
£125,254 compared with £133,837 a year 
ago. The amount we propose to divide 
leaves a margin of £35,056. This sum when 
grossed and expressed as a percentage of 
gross revenue represents 13.1 per cent., which 
is rather less than the percentage normally 
retained by investment trust companies. On 
the other hand, it represents about 28 per 
cent. of the sum available for distribuuon 
on the ordinary stock. This apparent dis- 
parity is due to the relatively high gearing 
of the ordinary stock and it should be borne 
in mind that we have built up out of revenue 
an income reserve, which now stands at the 
substantial figure of £200,000, apart from 
which there are other revenue reserves. 


PROSPECTS 


Continuance of dividend limitation in 
some form for another year, which seems 
probable, and reduction of dividends from 
trading companies short of liquid assets to 
meet necessary expenditure, suggest that our 
ordinary revenue for the current year will 
show a decline not likely to be wholly offset 
by increased revenue from other sources. 
Present indications are, however, that the 
decline in spite of the loss of the railway 
dividends already referred to will probably 
not be serious. : 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LONDON AND LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 14 PER CENT. 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of 
London and Lomond Investment Trust, 
Limited, will be held at 116 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2, on April 13th. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, The Hon W. B. L. Barrington, 
circulated with the report and accounts: — 


The accounts have been prepared in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, and the Profit and Loss 
account has been drawn up in tabular form 
in order to facilitate comparison with the 
figures for the previous year. The net profit 
shows a small increase of £590 and the per- 
centage earned on the ordinary stock js 
slightly more at 23.09 per cent. Revenue of 
an exceptional nature included in the Profit 
and Loss account amounted to £2,402, as 
compared witn £3,826 in the previous year. 
The Directors recommend that the dividend 
on the Ordinary stock should remain un- 
changed at 14 per cent. 


POSITION SUMMARISED 


As you will observe from the Balance 
Sheet the total .alue of the investments was 
£2,210,322, which is £438,138 in excess of 
the aggregate amount at which they stood 
in the books and this year my summary of 
the position is as follows: — 


Appreciation in value of investments £438,138 
Share premium account .............. 40,000 


Capital reserve ............ be cdetueds wes 491,092 
Caen FESEFVE ......08 eiiiePigt bebbnnan: Omen 
Profit and loss aCcOUnt ........0...+. 20,733 

£1,124,963 


Each £100 of Ordinary stock was, there- 
fore, represented at January 31, 1949, by net 
assets of approximately £532 after provision 
for the final dividend. This is about £16 
per £100 of Ordinary stock less than at the 


same date last year. 
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MAPLE AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
RECORD SALES 


The fifty-ninth annual 1 meeting of 
Maple and Co., I.td will be held on the 
company’s premises, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.. on April 13th 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the president, Mr C. C. 
Regnart, circulated with the report and 
accutane for the year ended January 31, 
1949; — 


Last year in my annual statement to you 
I ventured to suggest that the demand for 
furniture and furnishings would continue, 
and that we might expect another successful 
year. I am happy to think my forecast in 
the main was correct, our total sales turnover 
having beaten all previous records, although, 
for reasons I will explain, profits were lower 
than last year. 


PURCHASE TAX SCANDAL 


Purchase tax variations have been handled 
by the Government without the slightest con- 
sideration of the effect on the retail trade, 
involving this company in s<vere losses. In 
fact, had it not been necessary to reduce 
selling prices of stock due chiefly to these 
vagaries, Which also -re reflected in all 
second-hand and auction values today, our 
trading profits for the year would have 
closely approximated those of the previous 
year, in spite of increasing overheads. 


Up to now the Chancellor has turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals of the retail trade 
for the redress of this scandal. The tax was 
initiated instead of a sales tax to ensure its 
recovery by the Treasury, so the retail trade 
were made to pay manufacturers the tax 
before they sold he goods to, and thus 
collected the tax from, their customer. We 
do not get a penny for acting as tax collectors, 
not even bank chaiges for financing the 
scheme or for salaries for the clerical staff 
employed to handle it, yet we have to lose 
thousands of pounds whenever the rate of 
purchase tax is changed at the whim of the 
Chancellor—a position which is fundament- 
ally preposterous. 


PUBLIC APPRECIATION 


Sales covering all our departments, branches 
and subsidiaries constitute a record turnover 
demonstrating, 1 think you will agree, the 
ever-expanding appreciation of the services 
we offer to the public. W- continue to 
execute large orders for contracts both at 
home and abroad—the name of Maple has 
still a world-wide reputation of which we are 
very jealous. 

uring the year the Maple-Martyn 
organisation, comprising our ship furnishing 
and decoration department and our sub- 
sidiary company, H H. Martyn and Co., 
Ltd., have carried out contracts in an even 
greater number of vessels than in the past. 
In 1949 we are due to complete valuable 
contracts. 

The importance of exports has not been 
overlooked by your board. and despite con- 
ditions prevailing where doors are closed to 
our type of merchandise in the majority of 
countries of the world, we have met with 
success. 

As to the future, labour costs are still 
rising, the stranglehold on industry con- 
tinues. There is no encouragement to ex- 
pand—it is held to be a crime to make 
rofits, enterprise is discouraged, frustration 
is still dominating the commerce and in- 
dustry of this country. Until freedom is 
restored it is impossible to predict the future 
with confidence. If profits are to be main- 
tained it can only be achieved by increased 
sales. 

The total reserves and undistributed 
profit, including reserve in respect of the 
whole group companies for future taxa- 
tion liabilities, amounts to the very sub- 
stantial figure of £1,369,581. 
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The annual meeting of the Abbey 
National Building Society was held on the 
18th instant, at the Wigmore Hall, Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1 

Sir Harold Bellman, D.L., J.P., LL.D., 
chairman of the society, in the course of 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said :— 

The total assets at December 31, 1948, 
stood at £87,889,266, as compared with 
£84,786,794 a year ago The mortgage asset, 
reflecting the active conditions which charac- 
terised our advance department last year, 
expanded to £76,221,526, as against 
£67,967,306. Despite this increase, however, 
the margin of liquid funds is still generous. 
Thus investments, consisting of trustee 
securities, plus tax reserve certificates, 
amounted to £9,172,175, which together with 
cash at bank and in hand of £1,625,565, give 
a percentage of liquid assets to total assets 
of the satisfactory figure of over 12 per cent. 
On the other side of the balance sheet, the 
sums due to both shareholders and depositors 
show increases. The reserve funds, together 
with the balance carried forward, now exceed 
£6,000,000, which is a most valuable safe- 
guard against all those contingencies for 
which reserve funds are designed. Altogether 
the balance sheet can be held to justify the 
greatest measure of confidence. 


The amount advanced on mortgage during 
1948 represents a new high-water mark, the 
figure being £21,947,805, an increase of 
£1,250,000 over the tctal of the preceding 
year. Of the nearly £22 million advanced in 
1948, some £16 million relate to mortgages 
where the loan was less than £2,000. This 
affords some indication of the service ren- 
dered to the small house-owner as a result 
of the board’s lending policy. May I add 
that the total advanced during 1948 is clear 
proof of the society’s high reputation among 
those who are setting out to purchase their 
homes. 


ATTRACTIVE DEPOSIT FACILITIES 


At this stage, I might add that the society 
desires to draw the attention of investors to 
the merits of the society’s deposit facilities. 
I take this opportunity to remind you that 
the society is still open to receive sums on 
deposit account up to a total not exceeding 
£5,000 in any one case, the yield on which is 

4 per cent. per annum, with income tax 
borne by the society. This is a return which 
must be considered very satisfactory in the 
existing circumstances, having regard to the 
sound nature of the security. Thus, on the 
basis of the last balance sheet, every £1 of 
deposits is covered well over five times by 
advances on mortgage securities, while in 
addition our investments, including cash at 
bank and in hand, themselves come near to 
covering the sum held on deposit. Each £1 
deposited, therefore, has a high degree of 
security which should satisfy the most 
rigorous demands, to say nothing of the 
favourable position in which the depositor 
stands in law. Finally, deposits are with- 
drawable on one month’s notice without the 
least possibility of loss of capital. 


Our borrowing members now enjoy a rate 
of mortgage interest which shows an appreci- 
able reduction compared with prewar days, 
and I imagine this is one of the few important 
public services which are now available at a 
lower cost than before the recent war. This 
represents a substantial contribution on the 


part of the building societies towards facilitat- 
ing home ownership at the present time. 


SLIGHT DECLINE IN PROPERTY PRICES 


It is true that the price of houses, reflect- 
ing the scarcity conditions prevailing, no 
doubt offers a handicap to many who 
would otherwise be prepared to purchase. I 
am glad to say, however, that there are some 
indications of a slight decline during the past 
year in almost all ranges of property with 
which building societies are normally con- 
cerned. The house-buying public is _be- 
coming increasingly discriminating, and it is 
all to the good that prices should be on a 
more realistic basis. If official housing policy 
permitted a considerable addition to the 
supply of houses for sale, there would doubt- 
less be a further adjustment in property 
values towards the level of replacement costs, 
thereby bringing home ownership within the 
range of a still wider section of the public. 


SOCIETY’S HELP TO THOSE DESIRING 
MORTGAGE FACILITIES 


Meanwhile, the society, realising such tem- 
porary factors as there may be in the prices 
of houses currently changing hands, pursues a 
mortgage policy which accordingly discounts 
them. The great majority of borrowers are 
nowadays putting in a much larger personal 
stake than was the usual practice before the 
war. This provides some further evidence, 
if none other were forthcoming, of the wide- 
spread nature of the saving habit. From the 
standpoint of social welfare, we have indeed 
advanced a long way, whatever more remains 
to be accomplished, since the days when the 
poverty line was so drawn that a large per- 
centage of our population received incomes 
below the level of subsistence. Despite the 
necessary caution, however, which we exer- 
cise both in the interest of the would-be 
borrower himself and in our capacity as 
trustees for our investors’ money, we con- 
tinue to be as helpful as possible to those 
desiring mortgage accommodation to assist 
them to own their homes, There is un- 
doubtedly a vast public which is still unsatis- 


fied in its desire to become house-owners ‘ 


rather than to continue for an_ indefinite 


period as rent-paying tenants. 

It will doubtless be within your knowledge 
that Mr R. Bruce Wycherley became sole 
managing director with effect from January 
Ist of this year I am sure our members will 
desire to extend to him their cordial good 
wishes for his tenure of this responsible 
office. 


It only remains for me to say that we face 
our Centenary year with a confidence born 
of the knowledge of our great experience and 
our outstanding financial strength. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.1.B.A. (deputy 
chairman of the society), in the course of 
seconding the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said : — 


If there were a better balanced programme 
as between local authority and private enter- 
prise building, costs would be lowered. The 
price of house building as given in the first 
Report of the Girdwood Committee, set up to 
investigate costs, by the Minister of Health, 
is three-and-a-quarter times for a Council 
house, compared with the cost of its prewar 
counterpart. This is phenomenal. It is out 
of all proportion with the comparable cost-of- 
living figures, and with the cost of other 


ENTERPRISE NECESSARY 


What is wanted, in my Opinion, is the 
competition which was inaugurated in 1925 
between the local authorities and the private 
enterprise builders after the 1914-1918 war 
From 1919 to 1925 contlitions were com. 
parable to those existing between 1945 and 
the present time ; that is, the great propor- 
tion of house building up to 1925 was by 
local authorities at a cost of approximately 
three times the 1913 prices. As the activities 
of the private house-builders were allowed 
freer play, so the costs of local authority hous- 
ing continued to fall. It is impossible to 
conceive of a situation where comparable 
types of houses are being built—that is, com- 
parable in size, quality and situation—some 
by local authorities and others by private 
builders, and where it is clearly demonstrated 
that the cost of the privately built house 
was much lower than the cost of those built 
by the local authority. Something would 
have to happen and that something would 
be a fall in the cost of local authority houses. 


I have assumed that in order to get a 
properly planned housing programme, a 
number of houses should be put up by the 
private builder equal to the number built 
by the local authority—not in every case, of 
course, but viewing the problem as a whole. 


It is sometimes erroneously assumed that 
only the middle classes—-whatever that some- 
what demoded term may mean—can afford, 
or wish to own, their own houses. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as any one 
with any building society experience could 
testify. There are whole sections of the so- 
called working class, including the more 
highly skilled artisans and leading hands. who 
desire nothing more than the opportunity to 
own their own home. 


The adequate supply of houses at a reason- 
able cost is of vital national importance. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
The society’s auditors, Mr Harold Lakeman, 
F.C.A., Lt.-Col. W. C. Smith, D.S.0., MC, 
F.C.A., and Mr H. P. Walters, F.C.A., were 
re-elected. Sir Harold Bellman, D.L., J.P. 
LL.D., Mr C. Lovett Gill, F.R.LB.A,, and 
Mr F. Morfee Walsh, M.C., F.R.1L.C.S., were 
duly re-elected to the board. 


Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C1IS., 
managing director of the society, expressed 
on behalf of Sir Harold Bellman, Mr C. 
Lovett Gill and Mr F. Morfee Walsh, cordial 
appreciation of their re-election as directors. 
Referring to the kind personal references to 
himself on his assumption of the office of sole 
managing director from the beginning of this 
year, he said how much he appreciated the 
good wishes and expressions of 
which had been put on record 


The enthusiasm and loyalty of the staff was 
traditional. Proceeding, Mr Wycherley said: 
“T believe that is adequately testified by the 
accounts which have been before you this 
morning. We have today presented a balance 
sheet which bears the hall-marks of st 
and stability, thereby providing a solid bed- 
rock for all our future activities. 
in which we live are admittedly unsettled, but 
the building society movement st 
something which embodies the permanent 
values of the civilised world, As a society, 
we shall persevere in our work, 


that it is something in which we can take 2 


wholesome pride. Encouraged by the know- 
ledge that this is our Centenary yeat, we 
use our utmost endeavours to make 
activities in every way worthy of the occ 
sion.” 
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c0-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The sixty-fifth annual general mecting of 
he Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
“a held on 19th instant, in London. 

The President, Mr H. L. Score, in the 
‘ourse of his address, said : Before proceed- 
ing with the meeting it is appropriate that 
| should refer to the death of Mr Daniel 
Gibson, one of our directors. Mr Gibson, 
uly one of our stalwarts, was well known 
to many of our members. 


STRENGTH AND POPULARITY 


The statement of accounts and balance- 
cheet again record remarkable development 
and provide ample evidence of the strength 
and popularity of the society. We have been 
fortunate in the enjoyment of many good 
years in our history, bu: I believe this, our 
sixty-fifth year, is one which has been rarely 
equalled and certainly not surpassed, In the 
report of the directors you will see the 
details of the expansion that has taken place 
in the twelve months. 


SUBSTANTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is interesting to look backward, say, to 
the end of 1944. Then our assets were 
£37,000,000—-today they are £53,000,000— 
an increase of almost £16,000,000. 

Share capital was £27,000,000—today 
£35,000,000-—an increase of £8,000,000. 

Reserves were £1,700,000—today 
£2,500,000—-an increase of £800,000. 

Mortgage assets were £27,600,000—today 
£46,500,000-—an increase of £18,900,000. 

Accounts open numbered’ 184,000—today 
200.000—an increase of 16,000 

Then the mortgage advances for the year 
were £2,700,000—this year (1948) they were 
£14,100,000-—-an increase of £11,400,000. 

The substantial development outlined by 
these figures is abundant evidence of a re- 
markable vitality. The society is indeed full 
of growing. 

Members will know that as a_ building 
society We are a not insignificant part of the 
country’s most important voluntary move- 
ment in housing and thrift which has some 
4,000,000 members and invested funds 
ipproaching a thousand million pounds This 
movemen: has proved itself in a hundred 
years and more of history, and today cannot 
be ignored in any realistic attempt to deal 
with the country’s housing difficulties. Build- 
iNg societies are good democratic instruments 
fashioned by the ordinary man out of his 
urge to secure better living conditions for 
himself and family. They are an essential 
element in the nation’s domestic economy. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 


Since the end of the war, despite great 
difficulties, a good job of work has been done 
by the nation in providing homes for many 
thousands of people, but there is still a tre- 
mendous leeway to make up. 

I suggest that the Minister of Health 
should invite building societies to co-operate 
a great housing drive. Necessary measures 
to achieve success may require a linking up 
of societies’ organisations, possibly on a 
regional or area basis, either by federation or 
union. The mechanics of joint action should 
allow of decentralisation of administration, 
and for each federal group or union to serve 
the public on nationally agreed terms for 
mortgages and savings. Full liaison between 


“State, ‘local authorities and ouilding societies 


would transform for the better the financial 


situation in relaiion to new construction, afd ~ 


bring about beneficial repercussions on prices 
of existing houses. Home owning by owner- 
occupiers is in the best interests of both state 
and individual, and facilities for it should be 
made available to all classes. Sooner or later, 
and inevitably, home owning will largely take 


= place of renting as a commonsense way 
of life 


Report and accounts were adopted. 





LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RISE IN PROFITS 


The eigthty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
Limited, was held on the 24th instant in 
London, Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended August 31, 1948 


Profits less losses on trading, etc., show 
the satisfactory rise of £269,000, but include 
certain exceptional profits. From the 
balance available for distribution after pay- 
ment of the preference and interim ordinary 
dividends it is proposed to allocate £100,000 
to the reserve for contingencies carried in 
the parent company’s books, and to recom- 
mend the payment of a final ordinary divi- 
dend of 7s. per £5 unit of stock, making, 
with the interim dividend paid in July last, 
a total of 9s. for the year. the same as for 
the previous two years. The balance carried 
forward is increased by £4,000 to £195,000, 
after making these appropriations. 


In common with the experience of in- 
dustry in general the cash position of the 
group is becoming less liquid. This trend 
has been accentuated since the close of the 
financial vear. It is perhaps premature to 
forecast that further capital of a permanent 
nature will be required; much depends on 
the price trends of stocks in general and of 
materials utilised in our factories, as well as 
on the extent of developments now being 
examined, and the speed of re-equipment 
already planned. 


The appalling burden of taxation, not only 
in the United Kingdom but throughout the 
majority of the countries in which our com- 
pany operates, prevents the accumulation of 
sufficient funds to maintain existing capital 
at present costs of replacement and, at the 
same time, to put by sufficient cash for new 
enterprises. The position is being kept 
under constant review ; it is not, however, 
the present intention of your board to restrict 
the expansion of the group interests where 
extensions promise a fair return or combine 
to consolidate existing business. 


OXO LIMITED 


Demand for Oxo cubes and fluid Oxo has 
been more insistent than ever owing to the 
desire of all classes to find meat preparations 
capable of supplementing the unavoidably 
meagre meat rations. Unfortunately we were 
compelled to restrict output to some extent 
for fear of exhausting our supplies of beef 
extract, before further auantities could be 
received under the “ Andes ” agreement. 


We now have more adequate supplies of 
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_thi§ highly concentrated foodstuff, and are’ 
* | working our plants to the limit of manu- 
* facturing capacity, subject to the handicap of 


labour shortage. 


We are. fortunate, however, im» having 
retained in our service a good proportion of 
men and women who have worked with us 
for many years and who diffuse an atmosphere 
of keen enthusiasm and loyal co-operation 
throughout the organisation. The Oxo cube, 
which we still sell at the popular price of 
one penny, is now costing us very much 
more than in pre-war days. 

The retention of the pre-war price is 
made possible by greatly increased output, 
with consequent reduction in overhead costs, 
coupled with acceptance of a smaller profit 
margin per unit. Fray Bentos canned soups 
and pastes continue to grow in public favour 
owing to appreciation of their quality. 

To sum up the operations of Oxo Ltd., 
all our efforts are concentrated on producing 
goods of outstanding quality in their grades. 
We are confident that this policy will bring 
increasing returns. 

The report was adopted. 





MITCHELL COTTS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Mitchell 
Cotts and Company, Limited, will be held 
in London on the 11th proximo. 

In the course of his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts the chairman, 
Mr L. Aldridge, C.B.E:, F.G.S., writes: — 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to your 
directors to be able to submit accounts which 
disclose a strong position and very gratifying 
trading results for last year. The net profits 
attributable to the year ended June 30, 1948, 
after charging all expenses and after making 
full provision for British and overseas taxa- 
tion, amount to £422,905 as compared with 
£192,703 for the previous year. We have 
paid two interim ordinary dividends, of which 
the second took the place of the final divi- 
dend. These totalled 25 per cent. (less tax), 
which is the same as for the previous year. 


The balance on the profit and loss account 
carried forward to next year is £199,259, an 
increase of £90,608 over the figure brought 
forward from the previous year. The sum 
of £226,500 has been released from the con- 
tingency reserve and £100,000 from taxation 
reserve as being in excess of probable 
requirements. These and other tansfers 
together with an allocation from the year’s 
profit have enabled us to build up the general 
reserve to £1,000,000. The share premium 
account has been increased to £455,471 as a 
result of the issue of 750,000 4$ per cent. 
second preference shares in November, 1947. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the total capital and surplus of the group at 
June 30, 1948, was £4,231,450, and I think 
you will agree that the position disclosed is 
a sound and strong one. The continued 
growth of our trade has led your directors 
now to consider the provision of further 
permanent finance. We have obtained from 
the Capital Issues Committee permission to 
issue the balance of 250,000 4$ per cent. 
cumulative redeemable second preference 
shares of £1 each, together with an issue at 
an appropriate premium of a sufficient 
number of ordinary shares of 5s. each to 
raise an equivalent amount. It is anticipated 
that an offer will be made shortly to share- 
holders. 
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hs SALE.—Economist, June 45- Oct. 48: Financial Times, Oct 46- 
‘ Feb. 49: Investors’ Chronicle 47 & 48.—Offers to Box 85. 


A(COM), girl, 21, wants to train for Market Research. Free to | EQUIRED copies Economist April 6 & 20, 1895, Commercial History 


. * travel; hardworking and intelligent.—Box 53. ‘3 
BesiNess woman seeks responsible position (Personal Assistant or 


& Review for 1886. 
1905. Reports of Joint Steck Banks for years ending Dec. 31, 1896 and 


Indexes for 1877, 1887, 1889, 1890, 1894, 1896. 


Office Manager). Wide experience covering administration, liaison, | June 30. 1897, Trade Supps. 1888-1897 (from Feb.. 1917. to June 17, 1923). 


technical correspondence, meetings, engineering. Good knowledge light | Write Box “A.P.J.." c/o %5, Bishopsgate, E.C.2.” 


alloys.—Box 82. +. 


Furst Class Guest House, Continental and ‘English cuisine, special 


= OOKS BOUGHT. All subjects, Fiction. History, Art, Economics, 
Science, Philosophy, ete., wanted. Small collections or single vols. 


diets firs c ‘ vg x Spa. Best prices. State quantity available. We collect. J. CLARK, Book- 
lets. Mrs. H. Newman, 28, Lillington Road, Leamington Spa seller’ it Dalmeny Road, London, N.7, 


Phone. 2148. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Army and Navy Stores.—Net profit, be- 
fore taxation, of Army and Navy Stores, fell 
from £458,198 to £277,460 in the year end- 
ing January 29, 1949. The dividend of 10 
per cent and bonus of 10 per cent for the 
year are maintained. 


Ashanti Goidfields.—Following a decline 
in profit from £711,240 to £505,867 in the 
year ended September 30, 1948, the dividend 
of Ashanti Goldfields has been reduced from 
424 per cent in 1946-47 to 27} per cent. 


Bibiani.—The dividend of Bibiani has been 
cut from 15 per cent to 10 per cent in 
1947-48. Profit has declined from £144,399 
to £100,030. 


British North Borneo Company.—The 
first steps have been taken preliminary to 
winding up the British North Borneo Com- 
pany. 


Be Beers Consolidated.—Net profit of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines in 1948 was 
£5,971,398, compared with £5,490,014 in 
1947. These figures have been struck after 
providing £1,800,000 (£2,300,000) for taxa- 
tion and £600,000 (£1,000,000) for capital 
expenditure. The dividend of 90 per cent 
for the year is unchanged. 


Dickins and Jones.—Net profit of 
Dickins and Jones increased by £38,238 to 
£174,587 in the year to January 31, 1949. 
Turnover increased substantially, but there 
was a lower margin of gross profit. 


Enfield Rolling Milis.—According to the 
preliminary profits statement, trading profit 
of Enfield Rolling Mills declined from 
£727,169 to £503,716 in the year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. The dividend of 5 per cent 
and bonus of 2} per cent are repeated. Taxa- 
tion has absorbed £229,450, against £336,744, 
leaving net profit at £166,380, compared 
with £139,640 in 1947. 


Prudential Assurance.—The dividends 
of Prudential Assurance are unchanged for 
1948 at 15s. 5d., tax free, per A share, and 
ls. 6d., tax free, per B share. 


Capital Issues 


PUBLIC ISSUE 

Patons and Baldwins.—Basis of allot- 
ment to applicants for 3,000,000 4 per cent 
cumulative redeemable £1 preference shares 
was approximately 15 per cent of amount 
applied for. Applications up to 1,000 shares 
received 25 per cent, with a minimum of 50 
shares. Number of applications was 11,500. 


OFFERS FOR SALE 

W. and J. Lawley.—Lists opened and 
closed March 25th for offer of 600,000 Is. 
ordinary shares at 4s. per share. 

A.V.P. Industries.—Lists opened and 
closed on March 24th for offer of £750,000 
first mortgage debenture stock, 1964-69, at 
£101 per cent and 720,000 6s. 8d. ordinary 
shares at 7s. per share. 

BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

K. Shoes.—Capital, £800,000, £300,000 
in 44 per cent cumulative £1 preference 
shares and £500,000 in 10s. ordinary shares. 
Combined profit before taxation years ended 
September 30: 1939, £66,690; 1946, 
£101,988; 1947, £181,363; 1948, £247,665. 
Directors’ dividend estimate for period 
March 21, 1949 to September 30, 1949, at 
rate of 12 per cent per annum. Group assets 
at September 30, 1948: fixed assets, 
£230,142; total current assets, £966,870; net 
current assets, £593,740. 

Associated Dairies and Farm Stores 
(Leeds).—Capital, £775,000, £325,000 in 5 
per cent cumulative £1 preference shares 
and £450,000 in 5s. ordinary shares. Profit 
before taxation years (approximately): to 
end of April 1939, £28,339; 1947, 
£189,585; 1948, £194,869. Directors’ divi- 
dend estimate for 1948-49, 11 per cent. Com- 
bined assets as at April 30, 1948, with 
adjustments: fixed assets, £707,632; total 
current assets, £386,766; net current assets, 


£82,540 
OTHER ISSUES 

Cullen's Stores.—Application is shortly 
to be made for the introduction to the Stock 
Exchange of the whole issued ordinary capital 
of 750,000 4s. ordinary shares. Other share 
capital, £170,411 in 5 per cent cumulative £1 

* preference shares. 


Caribbean Cement.—Share capital 
£300,000 in £1 shares. Loan . 
£900,000, £500,000 in 5 per cent first R 
gage redeemable debenture stock and 
£400,000 in 6 per cent second 
ene ae, ibaa of first 

ebenture stock, £100,000 of sec 
gage debenture stock, and 100,000 ar a 
shares at 2ls, a share are being aay 
privately by Robert Benson. Remaining 
£300,000 of second mortgage debenture 
stock will be available for public subscri 
tion in Jamaica. World Commerce Con. 
poration placing 99,993 ordinary shares and 
underwriting 100,000 ordinary shares for 
public issue in Jamaica. No portion of share 
or loan capital will be available for public 
subscription in this country. 

Brooke Bond.—I: is proposed to j 
the authorised capital to £2,100,000 by a 
creation of 900,000 new 4 per cent cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares. No immediate 
issue is contemplated. 

Ransome and Marles.—A resolution to 
increase the authorised capital from £700,000 
to £1,000,000 by the creation of 1,200,000 5s, 
shares will be put to an_ extraordi 
general meeting on April 21st. It is intended 
to issue 400,000 5s. shares to stockholders 
in the form of rights. 


New Issue Prices 





| Issue Price, 
Name | Price > Mar. 25, 
Sasa (a) _ 1949 
Alexander Building Pret. ......... 21/0 | 20/4—20/6 
Auto-Prods. Associated ........ 540° 50/0—§2/6 


Do. 5°, Cum. Pref. .......... .| 23/0a/23/ 74-937 10 
Brotherton, Wie . this. ids bad 20/0 |20/44—~—20/7 
B.H.D. Engineers, 10/- .......... | 17.9% 18/9—}973 

RR Se epep yer ye 10/9* 11/6—12/0 
Decea Notes, 1954-1964. ........ 100 | 93-94 
Hawker Deb. (£50 paid) .......... 101 | 2p 2h a 
Mesrom Gible Bi aces ocsata cede 7 3/9 S/N “fh 


cD. ~Giy SHE nbks co hddecuce- 1/3* 21/0—21/3 
Hunt & Moscrop, 1/- .............- 124" 1/3h—1/4h 
Manchester Oi! Deb. (£25 paid)...... 9383! If—Ifpm 
New Zealand 3°, 1973-77 (£30 paid) | 100 es pas 
Oliver & Gurden, l/- ............. 1s 6" 17/9—18/6 
Do. 7% Cum. Pref. ........ ) 3* S1/6—32/6 


Patons & Baldwins Pref. ......... ) Oa 20/44--20/% 

Be, FONE per pceices+ » vepvemen ee 85/0 Sd —td pn 
Ropner Holdings, {1 ....... i 43/0—45/0 
Rowan & Bowden, 5/- .. +! 25/3" 25/35-—25/9 





Typhoo Tea (Holdings), 5/- .... 20/0a: 22/6--23/9 
Do, 44% Cum. Pref. ....--2...-) 2 21 / 0a ae 
/o—20/0 


West Indies Sugar, {1 ............ 0/0! 18, 
“Do. "Deb, +... 5%. 99} 101f—102) 


(a) To public. * Placing 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: Fisons; North British Locomotive; Enfield Rolling Mills. 
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Price, | Yield, 





Prices ' : 5 1 “gps > Prices, 
. a \ Price, Price, Yield, | Yield, * . Last Two | Price, 
ppg yt 23) Name o1 Security \IMar. 16,Mar. 23, Mar. 23, | Mar. 23, Jan Ttohie 23, Dividends Name ot Security Mar. 16, Mar, 23, Mar. 25 
“Wek 1 Les | 19491949 st 1949 oct 7 | 1999 1949 | a8 
in 12 i AW 
i iH Lore 22. em ’ } 
00g «| 1008 |Wa: Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51) 100% || 1002 is ‘x ww ae oy y Othor Securities if ifad 
ook | toe I exchequer Besds 18%, Feb. 15, 1950! 100% | 1008 |0 9 0 | 1 6 6 | w:§ | 10337 | @ | wd (Australia 33% 1965-69.....)) 105 | 105 har 5 
men | a |\War Bonds 24% o> 1961-53.| 102 102 4 0 5 ‘ | , : se Wah | 1014 (@ | (@  Birmingham'23% 1955-57../, 102 10g, | 4 
ar Ss 28% | 2 2¢ 3) | 50 ¢| 50 © Angio-American Corp., 10/-." 5 5 
104% | 103} Wat Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952) 1 | 104m 0:19 4 | 213 0 Sh | iF 25 5| 5 a \Anglo-lranian Oil, ¢ sey 1 8 }3150 
1032 | 102% |'War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.| 103 103" |019 6/2 2 Off Bs! 73°91] 108, 5 a Asane Electrical Ord. £1...) 14/- | 4/9 |404 
2034 | 102§ ||/Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57...., 103 103% {1 17/2 6 OIE 2/3! /- | 15 €| 15 = Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.f1,, 76/3 76/9 | 53382 
105% | 104% | National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58) 105 105% 1 1 5) 2 8 31] 53/20), 27/103) 40 ¢, 40 © Austin Motor, ‘A’Ord.Stk.5/- 28/- | 28/3 7 11 
1064, | 104{ War Loan 3% Oct, 15, 1955-59... .'104#xd l04ixd' 1 30,2 9 AT] sly, 76/4 7 @\ « + Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1.\| 77/- 77/6 | 33 
1048 | 103) |/Savines Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65) 105g 103) «= 1 8 5 215 21] away | 351/3 r2g@! +12)¢ Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1......|| 152/6 | 155/6 | 3. 49 
102% | 1018 = /Fanding 24% April 15, BeS-03 5 2s A 8 1lixd 1 4 8/2 6 10/] 103/9 | 97/3) 12 4; 8 aw British Oxygen, Ord. 41..... 97/6 9/9 411 
1044 | 1034 Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69.....| l05gxd) lS3jxd) 1 9 0/215 44] seo, By-, @; 5 6 Courtaulds, Ord. /1........ 35/6 35/6 (4 46 
115$ | 114 Funding 4% Ma 1960-90...... | 115s | 115 017 3}212 Oef so, | 25% He isa Distillers Co.. Ord. 4/- | 95/9 | 26/4/4355 
103% | 102} ‘Savings Bonds 3, Sept. 1. 1960-70 102) | 1022 110 3 (216 104 4 | 31/9) 8c! & ¢ ‘Dorman Long, Ord. f).....| 32/3 | 32/3 [483 
| 98) Savings Bonds 24% ay 1, 1964-67) 99 2 9 2/212 47) it | 63/6 6 €| 15 © Dunlop Rubber. Ord ii... 64/3 | 65/9 |43 
16}, 1144 | Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 2, 1920-76, 1158 | 115, | 2 2 6 215 2%] 49/4) 43/10) 4 6} 3 a 'Imp.Chem. Ind.Ord. Stk.g)| 44/3 | 45/-"| 4 90 
103% | 101ff ‘Savings Bonds 5% Aug. 15, 1965-75) 102% | 102 | 111 2, 2 18 O/ 6% 513 3h@) 18}/ ‘Imperial Tobacco, f1......) 5% 54 5 6 
110 1094 | Consols 4% (after Feb, 1, 1957)..../ 109§ | 1098 018 7/213 Sf] 47/3!) 39/9') i ¢€| 10 c | Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. {1 40/- 40/- 15 00 
1074 | 105% \\Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961), 105$xd, 105jxd 1 8 0/218 Sf] sie | 43,103. 10 cl 0 c Lever & Unilever, Ord (1..| 44/3 | 45/3 (4.85 
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THE HONGKONG AND. SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong) 







CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP- . es : $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - * - - - . - - £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ote . $20.000,000 


Head Office ; HONGKONG 
Chiel Manager Tan Hoxovesste A. Moxse, CBE. 




















ANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (oa iN] SHINA MALAYA (Com. NORTH 
Rangoon Shanghai Haiphou, Juhore Bahru BURNEO (Con. 
CEYLON Swatow Saigon Kuala San iskan 
Colombo Tientsin JAPAN Lampur Tawau 
CHINA Tsingtao Kobe Malaccs PHILIPPINES 
Amoy EUROPE Kare Muar Hoilo 
Canton see Tokyo Eonens Mand, 
*Chefoo Lyons . 4 . Singapore 
Chunking HONGKONG 5 oe Bunge Patag SEAM 
*Dairen Hongkong JAVA Teiuk Ausou UNITED 
Foochow Kowloon Batavia NORTH Patines 
Hankow Mongkok Sourabaya LORNE ew 
*Harbin {Kowloon MALAYA BORNEO Londva 
Moukder, INDIA Cameron Bruaei Town U.S.A 
Nanking Bombay Highiand« Jesseliou New York 
Poiping Calcutta Ipoh Kuala Belait ban braneseo 


* Branches not yet re-opened. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KINO TRANSACTED ; 
& comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors r also undertaken by the Bank's Truster 


Companies t 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chie! Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


£17,500,000 
£102,000,000 
£189,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCCED 


\1947 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Parks 
Road, Oxford. Applications are invited for two appointments: (a) As 
Departmental.or University Demonstrator for research in agricultural 
production and farm organisation. (b) As Departmental or University 
Demonstrator for market research and analysis. Stipends on University 
scales, according to qualifications, age and experience. Maximum 
stipend for University Demonstrators £900. Particulars from the 
Secretary, 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in International 
Relations (with special reference to the organisation of peace and 
security) tenable at the London School of Economics and Potitical 
Science (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). Applications (10 copies) must be 
received not later than May 11, 1919, by the Academic Registrar, Univer- 
sity of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
should be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Applications are invited for>the Lectureship in Political Economy. 
Salary, £600-£750, placing according to qualifications and experience, 
with F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowances. Applications ta be lodged 
by April 30, 1949. Form of Apptication and Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The University of Aberdeen. H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


‘2 “LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Applications are again invited for the post of principal of the L.C.C, 
~pocee for the Distributive Trades, 107, Charing Cross Road, London, 





The activities of the College include day and evening classes for men 
and women engaged in, or preparing te enter, the distributive trades. 
The College is equipped with laboratory and commodity rooms, model 
shops and showrooms. A secondary (mixed) school is also temporarily 
part of the principal's responsibility. 

Business experience and ability to command the confidence of 
employers’ and employees’ organisations are required in addition to 
experience in educational or technical training. 

“ale of salary (subject to the approval of the Ministry of Education): 
Men—£900—£25—4£1,050 (Basic) 
Women—£720—£20—£840 (Basic) 

Application form and further particulars (stamped addressed envelope 
necessary) obtainable from ducation Officer (T.1), County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 

Form to be returned to the Education Officer by April 30, 1949. No 
further application is necessary, where a form has already been 
submitted for the previous advertisement. (244) 





HE Directors of an old-established London business offer an attrac- 

tive st to an able ——e accountant aged about 30-35 with a 
view to the development of their services to the Accountancy profession. 
The ition would provide wide scope for a man with ideas and 
initiative and might combined with practice or with an academic 
or tutorial post. The highest standards of integrity and ability will 
be required from applicants who are invited to apply to Messrs. Denton 
Hall & Burgin, Solicitors, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C.1. 
Postal 


Tuition for B.Sc.ECON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical research 
and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. You 
may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (est. 1894): moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired. : 


Prospectus from Dept. PI7, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


Applications are requested for post of Assistant Secre 
Federation's Seottish Office in Glasgow. Duties include = tal 
contact F.B.I. members in Scotland and secretarial work connected 
F.B.I. Scottish Regional Council. Good prospects of pro 
Preference given to applicants under 45 years of,age.. Minimum, 
£600 plus allowances; pensionable.—Applications should be sent 
General Secretary, Federation of British Industries, 21, Tothiy St 
London, S.W.1, to arrive not later than Tuesday, April 19th. rat, 


ASHANTi GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 
NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividena «yx 
15 per cent. on the Issued Capital of the Corporation has coment “ 
Recommended in respect of the year ended September 30, 1948, to be 
payable less Income Tax at 9s, in the £ on and after May 17, i949 
all Stockholders on the ++ 9 amdype = ae 22, 1949. , ) to 
The Transfer Books will be close rom March 23, 1949. te ‘ 
1919, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lite 
By Onder the Board, - 
2. + MORGAN, : 
Registered Address: Secretary, 


10, Gid Jewry, London, E.C.2. March -17, 1949, 

BIBIANI (1827) LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HMREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No, 23) of 5 
cent. on the Issued Capital of the Company has today been Reco : 
in respect of the year ended September 30, 1948. to be payable less 
Income Tax at 9s. in the £ on and after May 17, 1949, to all Stock 
holders on the Registers on ene 1949. P 

The Transfer Books will be closed from March 23. 1949 to 
1949, both dates inclusive, for the preparationof Dividend Hare 2%, 
By Order the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secret 

Registered Address: .3 ry, 
_10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. March 17, 1949, al 


ei rreeiags 
GOVERNMENT OF EAST BENGAL, PAKISTAN 


Applications are inyited from candidates of non-Asiatic . 
a post of Director of Industries under the above Governme ae - 
tions: research degree in commerce or industrial economics or equivalent 
technical or scientific qualifications; wide practical technical experience 
in industry generally and specialised experience in some particular 
industry, including commercial operation and financing of same: 
experience of Office management and control of staff. Age limit 45 may 
be exceeded for exceptionally qualified candidate. Contract 3 to 5 years 
(first 6 months on probation). Pay Rs. 1,500 p.m, rising by annuai 
increments of Rs. 100 p.m. (appioximately £1,350 p.a. for first 


San EE DE 


£1,440 p.a. for second year, etc.). Provident Fund. Leave, Paeage 


for self and family. 
Apply on form to be obtained frum the High Commissioner for 
Fabieten. 14, Fitzhardinge Street. London, W.1. losing date April 30. 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD—NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL FINANCE OFFICER 


Applications are invited for the postties vo! Divisional Finance Officer 
in the North-Western Division. Salary according to experience and 
qualifications (Grade £900 to £1,150). 
The Finance Officer will be Assistant to the Divisional Chief Pimance 
Officer whose duties include the control of Capital and Revenue Ex- 
poe at Division and in the areas, the examination of 
-rojects and preparation of Revenue Budgets and reports thereon, 
Preference will be given to candidates who have had accountancy and 
costing experience, are accustomed to report writing and possess a 
knowledge of the principles and practice of valuation 
exueesenet of the coal industry would be an advantage though not 
essential. s 
Applications stating age, qualifications and experience should be 
addressed to the Divisional Establishment Officer, National Coal Board, 
North-Western Division, 47, Peter Street, Manchester, 2 








SSISTANT ACCOUNTANT, preferably between 30-40 years of age, 

Z required for important West African Gold Mine. Must be qualified 

and practical costing experience with Mining concern or modern 

Engineering firm, would be an advantage. Inclusive starting salary 

approximately £1,000 per annum. Permanent position with overseas 
tours of 15 months, followed by 3 months’ leave on full pay. Bungalow 
accommodation and simple furniture provided, also free passages, fuel. 
light, laundry, medical attention and travelling expenses. Write giving 
details of experience to Box 4234, Whites Ltd., 72/78, Fleet el, 
London, E.C,4. 

} 

i 





Cae ACCOUNTANT required by Nationally-known Manufacturers 
of Household Products, situated on the main line 15 miles from 
London. The applicant should have executive experience and 
accountancy qualifications, preferably C.A. Experience of all 

of accounting, tax and costing work as applied to a Manufacturing 
Company essential. Age 35-40. The position offers excellent prospects 
with a commencing salary of £1,200 per year plus profits sharing se 
pension scheme. State full experience, age and qualifications to 















EADING Agency and Merchant House requires a senior eo 
for Far East. Age about 35-40, Executive or administrat 
experience in business is essential. A man is needed who is @ 
of leadership at a high level and remuneration will be on an appr 
scale, Write giving full details in confidence to Box 298, Dorlas 
Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, S.W.1. : 





a ig cochiciinlacale 2 $$ 
EGAL ADVISER.—Company controlling food processing concerns in 
4 Gt. Britain requires capable and young energetic executive 
legal training and not less than three years’ industrial of 
experience, to act as Legal Adviser to London Board of the * 
Good prospects including active Directorship for right man.—Box 





—, ° 4 a wis “ 2 tly Te anal 
.X-SERVICE MAN, natural. Brit:, German industr. lawyer-economist; 
4 languages: French, Russian, Spanish; techn. knowledge; @ 
administrative-social-literary experience; typist; wants new 
appointment.—Box 95. 


.DUCATED cultured Englishman widely experienced in apa 
4 American sales and advertising methods seeks change 08 
priate post.—Box 56. pe 
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